


IDENTIFY 


YOUR 
AIRCRAFT 





Check into the Transponder Chosen by 
these Leading Airlines . . . 


BONANZA AIR LINES 

DELTA AIR LINES 

EASTERN AIR LINES 

PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


wilcox 


ATC TRANSPONDER! 


As positively as fingerprints, the Wilcox ATC 
Transponder identifies your aircraft even in heavy precipi 
tation and ground clutter. 


Its use eliminates anxiety about identification, 

increases safety, speeds landings and reduces fuel com 
sumption by eliminating identifying flight 

maneuvers. 


Commercial airlines and business aircraft operstors 

alike rely on the Wilcox ATC Transponder to identify shew 
planes ... to save time... to solve traffic 

control problems. 


For detailed information and technical data, wire, phone or writ 


a 
wilcox 
Electric Company, Inc. 


Fourteenth & Chestnut Sts 
Kansas City 27, Mo., U.S.A 





\y with the Portable 


MIGHTY * 
2 @ Gs tp = 
winch 


Whatta wonderful winch! Since when could a winch be wonderful? 
Since All American Engineering Company perfected a portable, 45- 
pound winch capable of lifting 6,000 pounds. This durable, dependable 
chunk of metal muscle saves you time and money—takes the grind 
ind groan out of lift-problems. ‘“‘Mighty-Mite”’ is engineered and ma- 
‘hined to perfection, a winch to lighten your load for years and years. 
[t’s truly a wonderful, powerful winch—THE answer to those heavy- 


veight problems. Now in use with Delta Airlines. 


A PRODUCT OF 
“INGENUITY IN ENGINEERING" 
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AUL AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


CENTER ROAD AND LANCASTER AVENUE 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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FLY TWA sets 


across the U.S. and overseas 



































FLY TWA BOEING 707s at home or abroad. TWA now offers pure-jet 
service to more U.S. cities than any other airline. And you can fly these 


superb Jetliners non-stop from New York to London in 6 hours, 25 minutes, 
non-stop to Paris in 6 hours, 45 minutes. Also direct flights to Frankfurt and 


to Rome. For reservations, call your travel agent or nearest TWA office today. 


FLY THE FINEST... FLY ‘ ow THE JET LEADER 
USA* EUROPE : AFRICA : ASIA ! 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Hzastle-Bustle 


A behind-scenes report on “New England’s 









































































Wiggins ‘copter sprays cranberry bog, one of t 
several helicopter operations Wiggins pioneered. most versatile airways” ( 
“Our evaluation tests on this new Foul-Resistant plug indicate Champion is about 10 years ahead be . 7 
in plug development,’ Wiggins President Joseph Garside (2nd from left) tells (i/r) Tom Alegretti, — : 
ree. Bon E Ww Wiggins. Jr. Wiggins ay wl Herb Fisher; and Fred Valentine, eodies ee. Wiggins Airways, of \ 
c 
Norwood, Mass. V 
it 
tl 
by HERB FISHER ti 
International aviation authority, 
veteran test pilot, author 
n 
Se 
Wiegins Airways in Norwood, Mass., E 
is a hustle-bustle outfit of diverse char- fe 
acter and versatile personality. You're Of 
not there long before you get caught up fl 
in the spirit of things. The people like fr 
their work—their enthusiasm is reflected m 
in a prideful perfectionism—and their pl 
customers obviously like their work, too th 
Wiggins has a 30-year history of grass- 
roots aviation experience that’s about di 
as comprehensive and varied as any I've re: 
ever run across. Primarily, the company fa 
is sales-service-modification center for th 
both domestic and overseas business- wi 
type aircraft. But the backstage romance co 
of Wiggins. Airways lies in its versatility 
In a modern new hangar, skilled SU 
craftsmen fit light aircraft with specia me 
electronic gear and fuel tanks for fern po 
delivery to,Europe, Africa, South Amer- an 
ica. Customers have included foreign bu 
governments, big industry and royalty dis 
—among the latter, King Hussein o! ple 
Jordan, who had two twin Beech Bonan- des 
zas outfitted at Wiggins. Fa 
Wiggins’ flight, soles and manufacturing activi- Max Conrad, world-record-holding' Flying a ob ee : . aa col 
ties are concentrated here at Norwood Airport. Grandaddy,"’ chats with Tom Alegretti and In adjacent new hangars, other tech 1] 
Of some 4,500 to 5,000 landings per month, Fred Valentine, prior te ferrying Piper nicians do complete exterior-in terior au 
about 100 @ week are visiting business aircraft Apache to Finland : conversion jobs . . . maintain and over- an 
haul all aircraft for Provincetown-Boston J -? 
Airlines . . . do complete servicing on f@ P°! 
scores of business and private aircrafl - 
0 
Elsewhere at Wiggins’ Norwoo: Alr- ie 
port facility, student pilots take pre-flight! I 
in link trainers or solo aloft. Wiggins met 
flight instruction provides for training the 
all the way up to an airline pilot ating to 
In Greater Boston’s only ay ation man 
showroom — Wiggins — busine: smen how: 
look over new Piper Twin Apaches to | 
Comanches and Tri-Pacers. W iggifs rect 
handles all Piper sales in southern Ne* subi 
England—sells reconditioned ani cot plus 
verted used aircraft as well—and mail: othe 
tains an aviation stockroom with «| com and 
plete inventory of aircraft parts, acces vere 
sories, supplies. Wiggins is the mail nes 






parts-and-equipment depot for th: NeW 
England states. 
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Meanwhile, “‘back on the farm,” Bell 
helicopters spray New England apple 
orchards .. . treat forests and kill brush 

ly powerline patrol . . . crop-dust 

shuttle personnel and equipment. 
Wiggins pioneered many of these heli- 
copter operations; in the past 12 years, 
Wiggins *copters have become increas- 
ingly valuable to New England agricul- 
ture and industry, saving millions in 
time, money and manpower. 


Wiggins “‘air-taxi’’ planes take busi- 
nessmen, VIP’s or vacationers on time- 
saving flights through the six New 
England states and beyond. An unusual 
feature of this “‘air-taxi” service is the 
opportunity for passengers to get free 
flying instruction while en route to and 
from their destinations. (Quite a few air- 
minded passengers have picked up their 
pilot licenses almost “automatically” 
this way.) 


Probably most unusual of all Wiggins’ 
diversified operations, however, is its 
research-experimentation-manufacturing 
facility at Norwood Airport. A lot of 
this, surprisingly, is in no way connected 
with the aviation industry—though a 
considerable portion is. 


Wiggins’ machine shop work includes 
such ambitious undertakings as develop- 
ment and prototype engineering of com- 
ponents for atomic submarines, missiles 
and experimental aircraft. Wiggins has 
built everything from little automatic 
dispensers for private industry to com- 
plete military aircraft of entirely new 
design—such as a complete STOL for 
Fairchild. Wiggins once built a 40-foot 
collapsible bridge for the Army, an 
alun m bridge capable of supporting 
an 80-:on tank; the bridge can be folded 
up anv tucked into the belly of a trans- 
port p!..ne. The military looks to Wiggins 
lor s other services as magnafluxing 
of vit’ components of atomic subs. 

In s advanced research and experi- 
ments: on phase, Wiggins was among 
the { to give full field evaluation tests 
to ¢ npion Spark Plug Company’s 
new il-Resistant plugs—much in 
dems since Max Conrad lifted eye- 
brow: »y flying solo from Casablanca 
to Lo Angeles, for a non-stop world 
recor without plug fouling. Wiggins 
Subj. d the REM40E Foul-Resistant 
Plugs . 00-hour comparative tests with 
other »!ug types, utilizing both Tri-Pacer 
and che aircraft. The All-Weather 
vers! f the new Foul-Resistant plug 
Was ided in these tests. 





Wiggins does 


ft and overhau! for Provincetown-Boston Airline fleet. 


Here Fred Valentine and Tom Alegretti (I/r) check installation of Champion's new A//-Weather 
Foul-Resistant spark plugs, which alleviate the New England moisture problem. 


tests,” said Wiggins President Joseph 
Garside, “/’d say those self-cleaning Foul- 
Resistant plugs put Champion about 10 
years ahead in plug development! The 
two-prong electrodes, bigger bores and 
longer core noses enabled combustion 
gases to keep the firing ends blasted clean, 
whereas other plugs in the tests showed 
heavy lead and carbon fouling deposits. 

“We're phasing-out all other plugs in 
our own fleet, Herb, re-equipping both 
fixed-wing aircraft and helicopters with 
Foul-Resistant plugs. 

““Customer demand for the new plug 
is terrific, now, too.” 

The All-Weather version of the new 
Foul-Resistant plug has special signifi- 
cance in New England, Service Man- 
ager Fred Valentine told me, “because 
moisture is the big ignition problem 
here. The All-Weather plug practically 


ice sae alll 


Se he ali 


eliminates this major headache.” (Hav- 
ing flown just about every type of air- 
craft under the conditions Fred speaks 
of, | know well what he means.) 

Prior to 1956, Wiggins’ operation was 
scattered. Now, nearly all manufactur- 
ing, sales, airplane servicing and over- 
haul and flight activities are consolidated 
in these modern facilities at Norwood 
Airport. The company also leases hangar, 
office and ramp facilities at Logan Inter- 
national Airport, Boston, for contract 
fueling, storage and servicing of large 
aircraft—both scheduled and non-sched- 
uled airlines and itinerant aircraft. 

Keep an eye on this hustle-bustle 
outfit—have your plane serviced there 
next time you're around Boston. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY 
TOLEDO 1, OH!IO 


New Wiggins’ first aircraft, co Spartan with a Wright J6-7 engine, bought in 1929. It was equipped 


*t 1 the results of our evaluation with Champion ‘‘Aero’’ Spark Plugs, one of the world’s first successful ceramic plugs 








GOES LONG 
GOES STRONG 
GOES ECONOMICALLY 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT'S NEW JT3D TURBOFAN ENGINE INHERITS THE EXTRAORDINARY 
RELIABILITY OF ITS PREDECESSOR, THE J-57 TURBOJET, PROVEN IN 6 MILLION HOURS OF FLIGHT. 
AT THE SAME TIME, IT SETS A NEW HIGH IN THRUST AND A NEW LOW IN FUEL CONSUMPTION. 


The new JT3D turbofan has the same 
basic design as the JT3 (J-57) and JT4 
(J-75) turbojets powering 9 out of 10 
Boeing 707 and Douglas DC-8 jetliners 
and many military jet aircraft. Func- 
tionally, the difference is the addition of 
the fan and provision for a secondary 
flow of air. The reliability has not 
changed because the basic engine design 
has not changed. But the addition of the 
fan has effectively increased the thrust 
and decreased fuel consumption for 
greater operating efficiency. It is simply 
a case of the most reliable jet engine in 


its class getting even better. 

By comparison with its predecessor, 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s new JT3D 
turbofan raises take-off thrust by 42%, 
boosts climb thrust by 23%, and pushes 
maximum cruise thrust up 13%—all this 
while cutting down cruise TSFC by 13%. 

The JT3D, flying since July, 1959, has 
met or exceeded all performance guar- 
antees and estimates and has successfully 
completed its 50-hour military test. Mili- 
tary prototype deliveries have been 
made. Military production deliveries 
start in June, commercial in July. 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 


East Hartford, Connecticut 


A Division of United Aircraft Corporation 
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DOD Calls the Shots for MATS 


Civil aviation in the United States has gained a 
great deal by the issuance of the Department of 
Defense report delineating the role of the Military 
Air Transport Service (MATS). 

Perhaps as much as $100 million a year in ad- 
ditional business will in time be returned from 
socialistic bureaucracy to private enterprise. 

President Eisenhower asked for a report on 
MATS a year and seven months ago. He had to 
wait awhile for a response, and now it is for all of 
us to make sure the waiting has been worth while. 

The DOD report is purely a policy report, but 
it is a major step forward. Its intent is to take MATS 
out of the commercial airline business and at the 
same time bolster the primary military mission of 
a very important operation. MATS will find no limit 
to its supporters once it devotes itself to the hard- 
core military traffic and rids itself of its commercial 
aspirations. 

An encouraging side development to the MATS 
report from DOD is the formation of the Reed 
Committee—headed by Gordon W. Reed, chair- 
man of the board of Texas Gulf Producing Co.— 
to determine the most desirable method for MATS 
to procure commercial airlift. It also will make 
recommendations covering utilization rates. 

Air Secretary Dudley Sharp has appointed some 
able and knowledgeable men to this committee— 
men such as James Austin, president of Northeast 
Airlines, and Fred Glass, former airline executive, 
both of whom were prominent in the wartime Air 
Transport Command. Others are Dr. George P. 
Baker and William B. Harding of New York, both 
capable and experienced. Their counsel should be 
helpful in putting MATS on the track. 

There are plenty of unresolved questions at the 
moment. Will MATS be permitted to continue the 
disastrous, illogical and harmful cut-throat bidding 
procedures which weaken rather than strengthen 
the national defense? And what are we talking about 
in ‘he DOD report in the unclear references to “un- 

promised aircraft?” 

Vhat is an “uncompromised” cargo transport? In 

past there has been no confusion on this score. 

\-rybody agreed the cargo conversions of DC-6 

1049 passenger types represented compromises. 
what about the big jets—cargo versions of the 
DC-8 or 880, complete with swing tails, fan 
nes, mechanized loading systems? Are these to 
lisqualified by the application of the word “un- 
promised?” 
e've been told “uncompromised” really means 
x-bed floor level. If this is to be accepted, the 
way a jet could qualify would be through 
el down” complexity or a more radical shift to 
th-wing configuration. Boeing, Canadair, Convair, 
iglas, Lockheed, all are striving to come up with 
fficient aircraft for cargo and it would be a grave 
ike if they were led down the wrong path for 
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want of a definition of what constitutes an “uncom- 
promised” aircraft. 

And if the certified airlines assume the job of 
carrying more military business, then is there really 
need for the Monroney bill for government guarantee 
of loans for construction of cargo aircraft? Current 
thinking to this one is no. No established carrier 
needs government financial help or guarantees if 
the business is assured. Manufacturers will get the 
orders without having the government interfere with 
designs and otherwise add to the cost of designing 
and building. 


CAB Views With Alarm 

Our heart bled for the Civil Aeronautics Board 
the other day when we read the Board’s long and im- 
passioned letter to the’ Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce worrying about supersonic 
transports. 

We should get moving on these fast airplanes, the 
Board wrote, or the U.S. may lag behind. 

Odd how the CAB can get so excited about some- 
thing so far in the future and not be able to keep 
within a couple of years of on-time performance on 
current problems. Certainly, supersonic transports 
must come and we agree that the B-70 bomber pro- 
gram should be continued in order to provide a suit- 
able base for transport design and manufacture to 
follow. 

But why doesn’t the CAB spend a little time and 
attention on what is going on today? The General 
Passenger Fare Investigation has dragged and 


* dragged. The backlog of pending cases is growing. 


Even more important, the Board writes pleadingly 
about supersonic transports when only half of the 
jets on order have been delivered to the carriers 
and nobody knows how all these new seats are going 
to be filled. 

One crisis at a time would seem to be quite 
enough. Seems to us that those geese that are always 
bothering Red Skelton on his TV shows got away 
from Red and flew all around the CAB offices. 


Short-Changing KLM 

Quite understandable is the Netherlands govern- 
ment’s vexation over the U.S. State Department’s 
disinclination to extend its customary liberality to 
KLM and allow it to share in a piece of the rich 
Los Angeles air travel market. 

This reversal of form, to the Dutch, represents 
unwarranted discrimination. The U.S. action also 
must have been a great surprise to the U.S. carriers 
whose imploring protests that their revenue sources 
were being diluted have previously gone unheeded. 

But if the Dutch will just be patient everything 
will come out all right and KLM will get its West 
Coast routes. The State Department policy of giving 
everything away and getting nothing in return is 
sure to be restored in due course. 


FRED S. HUNTER 





2. At cruise altitude (30,000-40,000 
feet), system can lock on rad 
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Nearing destination, airplane intersects 


landing system. Sperry system then 


guides airplane in the approach to landing. 
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UNITED AIR LINES DC-8 Jet Mainliner in flight. Seven 


teen other leading world airlines will soon offer schedules 
on the world’s newest Jetliner the Douglas DC-8 





LOCATED BETWEEN PILOTS, controls for Sperry system 
give pilot manual as well as automatic command of plane 
at all times. Panel instruments, integrated with automatic 
pilot, give pilot continuous visual data of his aircraft in flight 


Douglas DC-8 Jetliner Wins Acclaim 


UNITED first of 18 airlines to fly new jets .. . called “major advance in air travel” 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY 


The new Douglas DC-8 Jetliner—carry- 
ing 140 passengers in luxury and comfort 
at speeds up to 600 miles per hour, and 
as far as 5000 miles non-stop—is news in 
itself. But behind that news is the story 
of another stride forward in air travel 

another example of leaders in many 
phases of the aviation industry working 
together to make air travel more satisfy- 
ing to the public, and more profitable to 
airline operators. 


Sperry’s contribution was develop- 
ment of the SP-30 Flight Control System 

the first such system designed espe- 
cially for multi-jet commercial aviation 
Engineered to provide precision guid- 
ance of the 150-ton DC-8 in the strato- 
sphere, at speeds up to 10 miles a minute, 
the SP-30 enables pilots to fly with un- 
precedented ease and accuracy. 

In developing the SP-30, Sperry drew 
on nearly 50 years of experience in auto- 
matic flight and instrumentation. Since 
Sperry built the first automatic pilot in 
1912, thousands of aircraft, both military 


and commercial, have depend«d up 
Sperry for safe, comfortable «nd ® 
schedule flights. 

For information, write Aero: aul 
Equipment Division, Sperry G) roscoP 
Company, Division of Sperry R: nd C* 
poration, Great Neck, New Yor} 
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LETTERS 


Mr. Q Sets the Stage 


To the Editor: 

One comment on your editorial, “A 
Second Year Look at FAA and Quesada” 
in the February issue of AIRLIFT. 

While I am sure that Mr. Sayen needs 
no defender, I think that, in all fairness, 
| should point out that a very important 
contributing factor to the recriminations 
which you say are being carried out in 
the public print is the fact that Mr. 
Quesada himself sets the stage for this 
situation. There is widespread concern 
throughout all segments of civil aviation 
with the fact that Mr. Quesada and the 
FAA tell nobody anything until they have 
made up their minds and put out a final 
decision. This has happened many times 
with us over the past year, just as it has 
with the airline pilots, the airline com- 
panies and many others. 

Unfortunately, this high-speed pro- 
cedure leaves all of us no alternative 
but to take issue with the FAA publicly. 
In the past, virtually all such problems 
were handled in joint government-indus- 
try conferences. Very few got out into the 
open where they became public recrimina- 
tions. But the situation today is consid- 
erably different. and I think in fairness to 
both Clarence Sayen and all the rest of 
us, you should recognize that fact. 

Max KarantT, V.P. 
Aircraft Owners and Pilots Assn. 
Washington, D.C. 


Delayed Reaction 


To the Editor: 

It has come to our attention that an 
article published in AIRLIFT of Septem- 
ber, 1959, page 76, column one, stated 
that, “Mario F. Ferreiro . . . has a con- 
trolling interest in . . .” our company. 
This statement is contrary to fact and has 
caused much disturbance to us and we 
would like to have this retracted. 

The undersigned, Gino Nepola, has al- 
ways held, and still does, complete con- 
trol of Eastern Aircraft Corp. 

Gino NEPOLA, Pres. 
Eastern Aircraft Corp. 
Hackensack, N.J. 


Pereirs Versus Luckman! 


To the Editor: 

As s office directs public relations 
for th. architectural firm of William L. 
Pereir: & Associates, I was most inter- 
ested the recent article in AIRLIFT 

harles Luckman concerning the 

Angeles Airport. 

icular interest was the sentence 
statin In 1953 Charles Luckman As- 
sociat successors to Pereira & Luck- 
man, a commission to evaluate and 
bring to date results of this careful 
plann In actual fact, no entity by 
the ni of Charles Luckman Associates 
existe itil November, 1958, five years 
later, n Messrs. Pereira and Luckman 
Severe eir relationship and opened their 
own pendent offices. 

Mr reira, moreover, was the archi- 
fect it irge of the airport project during 
both pilation of the 1953 study and, 
in Pe sa & Luckman’s joint venture 
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with Welton Becket & Associates and 
Paul R. Williams, the development of the 
final master plan. The final master plan 
was itself completed in 1955, three years 
before the so-called “succession” of 
Charles Luckman Associates. 

As Mr. Pereira’s contribution to the 
planning and design of Los Angeles’ mag- 
nificent new airport was a major one, 
and one in which he takes understandable 
pride, it would be very much appreciated 
if the record could be set straight. 

Davip PARRY 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


AIRLIFT a Must! 


To the Editor: 


All of us in the SUD organization have 
read with interest two fine articles on the 
Caravelle, which appeared in your De- 
cember and February issues. “How’s the 
Caravelle Doing? Fine!” (December) and 


-——When & Where—— 
MARCH 


March |-2—ATA cargo forms & procedures 
committee, President Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 

March 8-II—ATA agency committee meeting 
ATA conference room, Wash., D.C. 

March 21-24—IRE international Convention 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel & Coliseum, New York 
March 22-23—ATA air mail committee, Drake 

Hotel, Chicago 


APRIL 


April 5-7—Airlines Electronic Engineering Com- 
mittee meeting, Hote! Statler, Wash 

April 5-6—SAE national aeronautic meeting 
Hotel Commodore, New York 

April 8—Air Freight Forwarders Assn., annua 
meeting, Waldorf Astoria Hotel New York. 

April 25-28—ATA maintenance facilities sub- 

ommittee, Hyatt House, Burlingame, Calif 

April 24-Ma) _ 32-1960 German ablation Show, 
Hanover rport, Hanover, Germany 

April 26-28—Airlines electronic maintenance 
meeting, Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel, Hol! 
wood, Ca 

April 26-28—Air Traffic Conference meeting 
Muhibach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo 

April 27-29—ATA interline communications com 
mittee, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

April 27—IATA medical committee, |0th meet 
ng, Miam 


MAY 


1-4—Aviation Writers Association, annua! 
eeting, Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles. 

May 2-4—National Aero. Electronics Conference, 
Miami Hotels, Dayton, Ohio. 

t technical conference, 


i on 
May 11 \4American Helicopter Society, [éth 
snnual national! forum, Sheraton Park Hotel 
Wash D.C 
Mey tS Taegan onvention, Waldorf Astoria 
May 17. ISAT purchasing committee meeting, 
W arw New York 
May 22- 26—Airpor Operators Council, annual 
meet ng schnier ton 40° olumobdus 
Oh > 
Mey 23- gy Airports’ Association, an 
nference, Bremen 
May 27—Aviation Day, Philadelphia Interna- 
Air 


ona 


JUNE 


June 3-4—IIth national maintenance & opera- 
tions meeting, Municipal Airport, Reading 


Pa 

June 5-IO—ASME semi-annual meeting and avia- 
tion conference, Statler-Hilton, Dallas. 

June 14-i6—Aviation Distributors & Manu- 
facturers Association, annual meeting, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal. 

June 27-30—Iinstitute of Aeronautical Sciences, 
summer meeting, Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Angeles. 











“Everybody Wants to Build Caravelles” 
(February). 

Needless to say, we are most appreci- 
ative of your interest in our product and 
wish to compliment your writers for the 
excellent coverage we received. 

AIRLIFT with its penetrating analysis 
of the air transport field is considered a 
“must” not only at headquarters here in 
Paris, but also in our field offices through- 
out the company. 

GEORGES HEREIL 
Chairman of the Board 
Sud-Aviation 

Paris, France 


Note to Subscribers 


Effective April 1, AJRLIFT subscrip- 
tion prices will be increased from $3, 
$5 and $6 for 1, 2 and 3 years to $5 
per year, $8 for 2 years. These rates 
are for U.S., Canada and Postal Union 
countries. Overseas rates will go from 
$5, $9 and $12 for 1, 2 and 3 years to 
$7 per year, $12 for 2 years. Only one- 
and two-year subscriptions will be of- 
fered. 











AIRLIFTS 


e Airline courtesy cards come in 
handy. The well-known James F. 
Byrnes, former U.S. Senator, Secretary 
of State, Justice of the U.S. Supreme 
Court and Governor of South Caro- 
lina, was given an Eastern Air Lines 
courtesy card some time ago. He 
tucked it away in his billfold and never 
used it. Then off he went to Berlin, to 
visit the Potsdam area, accompanied 
by some U.S. military officials. But 
when their car reached the border and 
was stopped by the Russians, Byrnes 
discovered that he had forgotten his 
passport. One of his escorts suggested 
that he try some kind of identification 
card. “I selected my Eastern courtesy 
card,” relates Byrnes. “Without ques- 
tion, the Soviet officer accepted it in 
lieu of my passport. It may be that 
the card will not secure admission to 
the Soviet zone for all holders, but cer- 
tainly my experience shows that in this 
instance it commanded the respect of 
the Soviet military.” 





® Great Britain now has a new 
Ministry of Aviation, whose initials 
are MOA. Comments British European 
Airways’ magazine: “Dictionary defini- 
tion of Moa: an extinct New Zealand 
flightless bird, somewhat resembling an 
ostrich.” 


* Helicopter pioneer Igor Sikorsky 
and son Nicholas, en route to Idlewild 
by auto, took a wrong turn and wound 





up, hopelessly lost, in Brooklyn. Spy ing 
one of Brooklyn’s finest gendarmies, 


Nicholas queried, “What’s the best way 
/ "ass to get to Idlewild?” Short on paticance 
after a hard day, the officer snapjed, 
ft “The best way to Idlewild is by heli- 
Me WTA copter.” Observed Mr. Sikorsky: “It 
was one of the finest compliments I've 
ever received.” 


e Credit American Airlines for one 
= th, ee s AN of the smartest and most ingenious in- 
“ee ‘ novations in the modern world. Some- 
| body (was it C. R. Smith?) began won- 
dering about conveniences for taxicab 
drivers. What do they do, in fact, when 
they have to stop for personal comfort? 
So somebody at AA (was it C. R. 
Smith?) decided to build a comfort 
station at the head of the taxicab line 
at American’s new terminal at N.Y. 
International Airport. First class in 
| every respect—and only for cabbies. 
| Anyone want to guess where to find 
cabs on a rainy night when they are in 
| short supply? Unknown at the moment 
| is the reaction of New York cabbies, 
| who live in a strange, calloused world 
all of their own. 





ren at et 


Qe kre Fee 





@One evening in mid-December, 
| Southern Airways’ station agent Al 
| Splawn, on duty at the Greenville, 
South Carolina airport, received a 

° strange call from the tower there. He 
aoe how taking was asked to teletype Southern person- 
nel at Ben Epps Field in Athens, 
; Georgia to let a man out of his air- 
Lockheed ELECTRA ~ | plane. Seems an_ unidentified pilot 
landed about dusk, tried to get out of 
te t t ] yt his airplane only to find the door stuck 
mpera ure. ee O * tight. Unable to attract attention lo- 
cally, he radioed the Anderson, S.C. 
FAA facility of his predicament. They 
_ The AUTOTEMPisacompletelynew | jn turn contacted the Greenville tower. 
instrument...a continuous null bal- | The message traveled 164 miles via 
ponte 144-inch slidewire potentiometer | three relays asking for help from some- 
combined with a linearizing analog- one less than 100 feet away. 
to-digital converter. Its accuracy is 
the simple attribute or phenomenon 
of its novel and basic slidewire 


Accuracy 0.1% potentiometer! T “4 ot ; Prior 
Meets MIL-E-5272C Completely self-contained... tran- owel’s new line last summer. Prio 


sistorized, miniaturized, hermetically planning became action as the first heat 
:, ; sealed, servo-driven...the AuTo- | wave set the nation panting. Emery 
High accuracy, and easiest needle Temp’s 3”-diameter case includes a | jet-whipped packages of sample towels 
pointer plus digital in-line counter Zener reference, power supply, ampli- | to cities across the country. As perspif- 
readout, are the principal service fea- fier, servo motor, cold junction com- | ing recipients read telegrams announc- 
tures of the BH183 AuTOTEMP™ jet pensation and the 144-inch slidewire ing the new line, messenger boys mag- 
engine temperature indicator. and punched tape to linearize thermo- ically produced ice-cold Cokes. then 
AUTOTEMP is designed and — couple ¢.m.f. for exact, counter-type opened sample packages as department 
duced by the makers of the JETCAL digital readout. The needle pointer | sore buyers sipped instant relief 
Analyzer®, the only jet engine tester indicates in 50°C increments over the a 7 ance 
used throughout the world. 0 to 1200°C full range of the unit. 


e Emery Air Freight figured in the 
unusual introduction of Cannon 


© Beer for breakfast, anyone? \ hea 
North Central started its free eer 
available for the asking! flights, not all of its sales officials vere 
convinced it was a good idea. At wo 

one regional salesman frankly opr 9s° 
8B * H INSTRUMENT > the o> mains early one mo: ning 

ot co., Inc. — Se 1a? _ | when he boarded a flight on whic’. the 

| 9479 West Vickery Bivd. * Fort W 4 a ~  & | stewardess (by mistake) offered beet 

Sales-Engineering Offices: — ~ | with the breakfast. You guessed it— 


ATLANTA, GA., COMPTON, CAL., DAYTON, OHIO.,, VALLEY STREAM, L.1.,.N.Y., WICHITA, KAN., virtually everybody said yes. 
TORONTO, ONT. (George Kelk Ltd.) MITCHAM, SURREY, ENGLAND (Bryans Aeroquipment Lid.) 


Full information is contained in our Bulletin BH183 
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You get there fast by Boeing 707. These jetliners, 
operating under prescribed flight rules, have set records | 
in regular passenger service over every major U.S. and 
: overseas route. For example... 





LOS ANGELES BALTIMORE — 3 HRS. 39 MIN 


LOS ANGELES NEW YORK — 3 HRS. 52 MIN 








NEW YORK LONDON — 5 HRS. 27 MIN 


NEW YORK PARIS — 5 HRS. 44 MIN 





HONOLULU ~— 5 HRS. 20 MIN 





TOKYO 
SAN FRANCISCO — 14 HRS. 48 MIN 





SYDNEY 
NEW YORK — 6 HRS. 45 MIN 





PARIS 





ROME — 7 HRS. 48 MIN 





NEW YORK 





SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK ~— 4 HRS. 16 MIN 


DALLAS CHICAGO — 1 HR. 28 MIN 








MIAMI NEW YORK — 1 HR. 45 MIN 


DENVER CHICAGO — 1 HR. 33 MIN. 








NEW YORK CARACAS — 3 HRS. ! 


The jet that holds these records will get you there fast — 
every day. Next thes Sy aipest Se the jetliner 
erry: mo 


BOEING 





SOEMMs FOF 


720 jetliners: AIR FRANCE ¢ AIR-INDIA * AMERICAN «+ B.O.A.C. 


These airlines have ordered Boeing 707 or shorter range 72 ¢ BANIF 


CONTINENTAL * IRISH * LUFTHANSA * PAN AMERICAN + QANTAS * SABENA * SOUTH AFRICAN * TWA * UNITED * VARIG * Als mats 


14. LIRLIF! 








TRENDS 


Fairchild’s Answer: 
‘Stretched’ F-27 


Who’s Using 
The Airspace? 


Strike Aid 
Pay Plan 


Equal Status 
For Cargo 


North Central 
Takes Lead 


S- 


Watch for a “stretched” version of the F-27A as Fairchild’s growth model to 
compete with higher-density Convair versions being proposed to local carriers. It 
would use Rolls-Royce Rdal0 engines of 2,660 Ibs. thrust equivalent horsepower. 


Crews won’t be mixed by at least two airlines operating more than one type 
of jet aircraft. Pan American pilots flying DC-8s won’t be used on Boeing 707s, or 
vice versa. And American Airlines’ pilots handling Delta’s DC-8s on interchange will 
fly only that equipment. 


Airlines may be “backed out” of their prominent position in airways user 
charge proposals. At the rate general aviation forecasters predict future growth, the 
carriers’ share of airspace use is dwindling at a fast pace. Business planes, for example, 
flew more than 6 million hrs. last year, against 2,750,000 hrs. 10 years ago. Airlines 
flew less than 4 million hrs. in 1959. 


Computers may be revolutionary time-saving devices, but they have failed to 
solve one complex airline problem: crew scheduling. Attempts by at least two major 
carriers have flopped. 


Reduced strike benefits may be in store for ALPA members, if directors okay 
special committee’s recommendations. Pilots now receive, after seven-day waiting 
period, monthly benefit based on previous year’s income, with $350 minimum, $650 
maximum. Committee favors somewhat reduced daily rate based on income, with 14- 
day wait and limits of $350 and $550. It also wants to build, by special assessment, a 
strike benefit fund of about $1.4 million and increase ALPA general reserve to $3.8 
million. At present there’s nothing in strike fund, $3 million in general reserve. Reason 
for action: one-month strike of major airline would cost $1 million in benefits; 
simultaneous strike of three or four would wipe out union funds. 


Spirit of bureaucracy apparently still prevails in some areas of FAA despite 
Administrator Quesada’s obvious efforts to the contrary. In one recent instance, tear- 
down of an airline turbine engine for possible time extension went for naught because 
the FAA man assigned was on annual leave. 


Cargo is on same corporate level as passengers under American Airlines’ 
reorganization. A vice president is in charge of passenger sales and service, another 
handles cargo sales and service. Under each v.p. is one official in charge of sales, one 
responsible for service. Until recently AA was only carrier in which cargo was repre- 
sented on vice presidential level. Now, TWA has named Sam Dunlap, formerly of 
American (see People, p. 53), as a v.p. to spearhead its intensified freight program. 


Trunkline traffic in January totaled 2.41 billion passenger-miles, up 1.6% 
from December. Comparison with same 1959 month is distorted because of last year’s 
strikes. January available seat-miles were down 0.6% from December to 4.04 billion; 
load factor rose more than a point to 59.59. For 12 months through January, passenger- 
miles were up 16.7%, seat-miles 14.4%, load factor 1.18 points. 


Airline maintenance activities are being upgraded if only by semantics. 
Popular new description for mechanical departments is “technical services.” TWA, 
Northeast and American already have adopted it. Others will follow. 


Freight-express lead in local service industry has been taken over by North 
Central. It still trails Frontier in freight, but big express loads put it in top spot in 
combined totals. 


For budget-minded airline officials who think 20¢ is a high price for avgas, 
Canada’s Department of Transport pays as much as $3.40 a gallon at Alert, its north- 
ernmost outpost. At this rate, U.S. lines would have spent more than $5 billion for 
the 1.7 billion gallons they used in 1958. 














One of the largest manufacturers of motive power 
units in the world, Bristol Siddeley Engines 
Limited produce the Proteus. 

A turboprop in the 4,000 hp class, the Proteus 
powers the Britannia airliner, in service with 
RAF Transport Command and twelve airlines all 
over the world. The Proteus is perhaps the most 
dependable engine in the air today. It reached an 
overhaul period of 2,000 hours in under two years 





é 





BRISTOL SIDDEL 





—a rate of increase never before achieved by an) 
other engine, piston or gas turbine. And Proteu. 


engines have now logged more than 1,000,000 hour: 


in the air! 


So sound is the basic design, that the engine is 
readily adaptable to a variety of applications and 


Proteus derivatives have been designed for use as 
turbo-generator powerplants and as marine 
turbines. 


BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED 


BRISTOL AERO-INDUSTRIES LIMITED, 200 INTERNATIONAL AVIATION BUILDING, 


MONTREAL 3, CANADA, TELEPHONE: UNIVERSITY 6-5471. 
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The Bristol Siddeley Gamma rocket 
engine powers the Saunders-Roe Black 
Knight—Britain’s highly successful space 
probe. Gamma sends Black Knight over 
500 miles into space with unprecedented 
reliability. 


... AND THIS 


The Bristol Siddeley Marine Proteus 
powers the world’s fastest naval vessels, 
the “Brave” class Royal Navy patrol 
boats, built by Vosper Ltd. Three Proteus 
deliver a total of 10,500 hp—give these 
96-ft boats a speed of over 50 knots. 








NEWS HIGHLIGHTS 





Exit DC-9, Enter Caravelle 


This was the stage set by Donald Douglas Jr. and Sud 
Aviation’s board chairman Georges Hereil in a joint bid 
to capture the world’s short-to-medium range jet market. 

Under a working agreement soon to be formalized into 
a sales, service and optional production pact, Douglas will 
put the full weight of its selling force behind the popular 
French-built twinjet transport. If and when the market 
dictates, it has the option to co-produce or go into full 
Caravelle production. In either event, its DC-9 four-engine 
small jet, which never got out of the brochure stage, has 
been put on a high shelf at Santa Monica. 


UAL Ready to Sign 

Almost simultaneously with the Douglas-Sud handshake, 
United Air Lines president W. A. Patterson confirnted that 
a $60 million order for Caravelles was about to be signed, 
that UAL will order more Boeing 720s and is definitely 
interested in Boeing’s proposed three-engine short-medium 
range 727 jet. 

UAL’s first Caravelle is to be delivered in April 1961, 
will enter service in July. No trade-ins are involved. 

During a record-breaking 4 hr. 26 min. San Francisco- 
Honolulu DC-8 preinaugural flight, Patterson told AIRLIFT 
that UAL will soon order up to 10 more Boeing 720s 
for 1962 delivery (18 now on order). Further, UAL would 
order 40 Boeing 727s within the next six months for 1964 
delivery—if Boeing would go ahead on production. The 
727, said Patterson, will supplement, not replace, the Cara- 
velle, and there should be a world market for at least 250. 
If Boeing decides against production, he expects the market 
to go to Douglas-developed advanced Caravelle versions. 


Groundbreaking in South America 

Braniff International Airways flew a 707-227 jetfull of 
business executives on a nine-day, 14,000-mile tour of South 
American capitals, wound up in Dallas after matter-of-factly 
coining a number of unsought flight records. The pace-set- 
ting preinaugural, according to passenger-editor Wayne W. 
Parrish, was “highly successful.” Trip included day-long stop- 
overs at four Latin American capitals. Guest list included 
Braniff pres. Charles E. Beard; United Aircraft Chairman 
H. M. Horner and Boeing pres. William M. Allen. 


New Image, New Financing 

Two years from now, say May 1962, you won't recognize 
Capital Airlines as you know it today. Big changes are in 
store. 

A far-reaching refinancing plan, the likes of which the 
airline industry has never before managed, is now on 
its way through fiscal ritual toward bringing Capital a 
new fleet of Lockheed Electras and Convair 880s. But 
possibly more significant, on February 7 a DC-6B leased 
from Pan American eased unceremoniously into Cleveland- 
Miami service bearing a brand new paint job, the symbol 
of bigger changes at Capital (for details, see page 26). 

In the finance plan (it involves more than $95 million), 
General Dynamics and Lockheed assume an unprecedented 
$15.2 million in notes as part of Capital’s purchase of seven 
880s ($35,133,000) and five Electras ($16,054,000). Other 
phases: (1) sale of 909,659 shares of common stock, one 
for one to present holders; (2) $25 million in 642% 
equipment trust certificates to insurance companies; (3) $7 
million in 6% equipment trust certificates to banks; (4) 
$12 million in 6% secured notes to banks; (5) $17 million 


S$ 


in prior secured promissory notes to British manufact irers 
initially at 4% but increasing to 6% when net income 
exceeds $1 million a year; (6) $8.5 million in 5% junior 
secured promissory notes (also British). 

Present $35 million in notes outstanding on Viscounts 
would be paid, partly with new British financing and the 
remainder by new bank money. 

Capital’s payback by year would run $6.5 million this 
year: $9.6 million in °61; $9.8 million ’62; $9.5 million in 
63; $7.5 million °64; $6.47 million in °65; $7.64 million 
per year in °66 through ‘69 and $4.77 million in 70 


Frontier Wants Out 

While a number of local service lines are seeking to 
get rid of unproductive stops, only one—Frontier—is 
pushing to drop an entire route. 

The route—from Casper to Omaha via Chadron, Valen- 
tine, Ainsworth, Norfolk and Lincoln—has been in oper 
tion 16 months, isn’t being patronized and will need $239- 
213 subsidy in 1960 to meet operating costs of one round 
trip daily, FAL told CAB. It’s the first request to drop a 
full route segment under CAB’s use-it-or-lose-it policy 
where the carrier hasn’t served the points for at least 18 
months. 

Noting that this policy requires a city to produce at 
least five passengers a day, FAL quoted 1959 results: 
Ainsworth, average of 62 passengers a month; Valentine, 
84; Norfolk, 104; Chadron, 128; Casper, 79. 


More on Freighters 

Four manufacturers put their freighter plans on the table 
at CAB’s hearing which will decide whether all-cargo lines 
should have permanent certificates and subsidy. 

Douglas said its DC-8 swingtail, with Pratt & Whitney 
JT3D-9 turbofans (wet), will carry maximum palletized pay- 
load of 111,941 Ibs. Prototype could be flight-tested in 
early 1962. Lockheed put a $4,450,000 price on its turbo- 
prop GL-207 Super Hercules with Rolls-Royce Tynes, and 
placed transcontinental direct operating cost at 2.89¢ a 
ton-mile. Boeing set $6 million as the price of the Mode 
735-26 sideloader, $6.5 million for the swingtail. Maximum 
payload, 104,000 Ibs. 

Canadair came up with two new versions of the CL-44D 
—a D5, with bigger payload (77,392 Ibs.) and less range 
(2200 miles) than the D4, and a D6, described as a nom 
stop transatlantic plane powered by a water injection adap 
tation of the Tyne. Gross payload, 76,958 Ibs.; maximum 
payload range, 3350 miles. 


Plush Warning for Airlines 

As if inter-airline competition to fill seats isn’t enough, 
National Association of Flight Services, Minneapoli:, ha 
come up with an advertising and merchandising program to 
steal more airline business. 

It’s called Custom Air Travel, the concept of E. G Ege. 
NAFS director and former successful operator of a chaif 
of Arthur Murray dance studios in Minneapolis. The 
NAFS program, says Ege, is to woo significant nu nber 
of business travelers from the airlines and educate nom 
flying businessmen on the advantages of Custom Air 7 ravel 

As part of the plan, NAFS fixed base operator me nbers 
will shelve the traditional terms “air charter” am “all 
taxi” as unattractive images in the mind of the , ublic 
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Sinclair 


aircraft oil is also used to 
lubricate the mighty engines of 
commercial and military jets 
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You can depend on 


Sinclamr “i 


Aircraft Oils 


Sinclair Refining Company, Aviation Sales, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 











NEWS HIGHLIGHTS 


New on the Order Books 

SALES: Western Air Limes: long-term lease with Boeing 
on two 707-120s starting mext May, purchase of three 
Boeing 720s to be delivered in April, May and June, 1961, 
with option on six more. Air-India International: one 
Boeing 707-420 Intercontinental, delivery in April, 1961, 
increasing total to four. Lufthansa: increased 707-420 order 
from four to five, with delivery of fifth late this year. 
Aerolineas Peruanas: two Lockheed Electras, deliveries in 
May and June, 1961. Peruvian line is first South American 
carrier to order Electras. Indian Airlines: five Fokker 
F-27s for 1961 delivery, option on five more. Recent F-27 
purchases include 10 by THY Turkish Airlines (five from 
Fokker, five from Fairchild), four by New Zealand National 
Airways, three by Pakistan International Airlines, the latter 
two orders from Fokker. Varig: Export-Import Bank to 
participate with $6.9 million loan in purchase of two Boeing 
707 Intercontinentals. Rest of purchase price financed by 
Boeing and Varig. Scandinavian Airlines System: one Cara- 
velle, replacing one lost in accident in Turkey. 

CONVERSIONS: Eastern Air Lines: five Super-C Con- 
stellations from passenger to cargo configuration, by Lock- 
heed Aircraft Service. Contract valued at over $1 million. 
Lufthansa: two L-1649As to cargo, by LAS. KLM: will con- 
vert at least six DC-7Cs to DC-7F freighters with 33,000- 
Ib. capacity. 


Briefs 


Whitney Gilliland was confirmed by the Senate for a 
full six-year term as a CAB member. 

Vertol Aircraft Corp. becomes a division of Boeing Air- 
plane Co. on Mar. 31. Vertol stockholders, who approved 
the deal, get two Boeing shares for each three Vertol shares. 
Vertol management and facilities will be retained. 


Jet surcharge on transcontinental flights will be absorbed 
by TWA for passengers transferring to or from its trans- 
atlantic jet or piston schedules. Policy applies to TWA, 
American and United flights between Los Angeles or San 
Francisco and New York. 

Headquarters of The Flying Tiger Line will be moved 
from Burbank to San Francisco International Airport, 
under a 30-year lease. Los Angeles had also been seeking 
the FTL lease. 

New FAA rule: One pilot of a commercial jet must be 
on oxygen at all times above 30,000 ft. Between 25,000 
and 30,000 ft. both pilots can stay off oxygen if the crew 
is wearing “quick-donning” masks. However, few jets have 
this type mask, and new masks will have to be cleared 
with FAA before pilots can take advantage of this clause. 

New FAA certifications: JT-4 powered intercontinental 
DC-8, with 310,000 Ibs. maximum gross takeoff weight; 
Boeing 707-420 intercontinental with Rolls-Royce Conway 
bypass engines, 311,000 Ibs. takeoff weight. 

Lockheed-Marietta is flight-testing a C-130 equipped 
with boundary layer control. Tests are to familiarize crews 
with revised control system and BLC is not being activated, 
probably won't be until later this month. Engines are two 
pylon-mounted Allison YTS6A-2s. Production engines 
would be four high-bleed versions of Continental J69. 

Commuter service between Dallas and Houston and San 
Antonio will be started later this year by Republic Air- 
lines, using Convair 540 turboprops. Organizer is Largent 
Parks, Dallas advertising and insurance man. 
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Helicopter taxi service was started by Helicabs Inc. in 
Los Angeles. Initial flights were from LA _ International 
Airport to helistop on Pacific Electric Bldg. downtown. 
Bell 47Js are used on an on-call shuttle basis. 

Four airlines must pay American between $3.5 million 
and $4 million under their mutual aid strike pact, an 
arbitrator ruled. ALPA struck AA in late 1958 and early 
1959 without exhausting Railway Labor Act procedures, he 
said, thus making the airline eligible for payments from 
Capital, Eastern, TWA and United. 

Trans-Texas Airways is the seventh carrier to honor 
credit cards other than the airlines’ own Universal Air 
Travel Plan. TTA is honoring American Express cards. 

Net earnings of American Airlines in 1959 were $21, 
013,000, including $7,683,000 from sale of property and 
equipment, compared with 1958 profit of $16,080,000, 
including $3,026,000 from equipment. 

Pacific Airmotive has one-year contract to overhaul 
Rolls-Royce Dart engines for F-27s operated by West Coast 
and Aloha Airlines. 

Six-month study of airport economics was started by 
Stanford Research Institute for Air Transport Assn. A 
principal area to be studied will be operator and user 
cost/benefit relationships. 

Employe suggestion system was dropped by American 
Airlines. Reasons: inability to handle suggestions without 
frustrating delays, intangible nature of most suggestions. 
AA is looking for a “satisfactory substitute.” 

New contract drafted by National Airlines and ALPA 
provides for three-man jet crew consisting of pilot, co 
pilot and engineer, with latter holding commercial and 
instrument ratings and accruing seniority on the pilots 
seniority list. 

FAA’s aircraft and airmen records branch moves from 
Washington to Oklahoma City, beginning Mar. 1. The 
branch’s functions can be performed in Oklahoma City 
“with equal efficiency and less cost,” FAA said. 

Another runway is being lengthened at New York Inter- 
national Airport. Port of New York Authority is extending 
Runway 4L-22R from 7580 ft. to 12,000 ft. 

Robert Aldrich, capable executive director of the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul Metropolitan Airports Commission 
since its establishment 17 years ago, resigned after paying 
two $100 fines for failure to file 1956-57 state income 
tax returns. The Commission called him a “dedicated and 
self-sacrificing” public official. Aldrich’s explanation of 
his tax troubles: “Simple and inexcusable negligence and 
carelessness.” 

Ronald A. Brown was elected president of Flight Engi- 
neers International Assn., replacing George Petty, who re 
signed last August. 

George Giles, former president of Riddle Airlines, was 
given a contract by National to make a cargo study. 

Jet overhaul base at Idlewild is being expanded 50% by 
Pen American to handle increased workload brought about 
by closing of San Francisco facility. Cost of expansion 
$1,841,000. Goal by end of 1960 is 70 engines a month. 

Tasman Empire Airways (TEAL) has contracted to fly 
deep frozen fish from Auckland, N.Z. to Melbourne. 
Australia in 2,200 Ib. minimum consignments. The 100 
ton per month experiment is expected to pave the way fo! 
expanded air shipment to new markets, possible airlifting 
of Australian beef and fish to North America. 
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BENDIX RDR-1D AIRBORNE WEATHER RADAR 
WINS IN SIDE-BY-SIDE COMPARISON! 


Only Bendix has this proved performance superiority 


BENDIX RDR-1D OTHER X-BAND 
SYSTEM MAKE 


RACK SPACE REQUIRED TWO 1/2 ATRs TWO 3/4 ATRs (SHORT) 





RANGE UP TO 150 MILES UP TO 80 MILES 





STABILIZED ANTENNA YES NO 





SCAN ANGLE 80° 





ANTENNA TILT + 10° 





WEIGHT 50 TO 57 LBS 





MAXIMUM NO. OF INDICATORS ONE 











AC POWER REQUIRED 





Bendix RDR-1D System—TSO-C63 


‘AA regulations have put airborne weather radar while maneuvering... and the wider scan angle allows 
limelight . . . and emphasized once more the the pilot to see 50 per cent more target area. 
ance of using the most efficient system. Detailed Today over 1,500 Bendix Airborne Weather Radar 
‘ison reveals that the Bendix RDR-1D System amar , : F 2 ial 
superior performance which means maximum Systeme sae ~~ CY ND WE See ane 
business aircraft operators throughout the world. 


safety for all types of aircraft. 
For more details on the Bendix RDR-1D, the 


RDR-1D “sees” farther . . . up to 150 nautical 
[ts stabilized antenna prevents loss of picture weather radar system with experience, write: 


Bendix Radio Division “Bendix” 


AVIONICS GROUP * BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND 


Export Sales and Service: Bendix International, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, New York * Canada: Computing Devices of Canada, Ltd., P.O. Box 508, Ottawa 4, Ontario. 
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Mid-Continent Haven for 
Transients and ‘Non-Skeds 


Owners of Exec-Air . . . 





Ex-Army flyer Bob Markowski and his wife, Ann Loy. 
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Modern facilities and fast, efficient 24-hour service with “extra care” for all at Exec-Air . . . Municipal Airport, Grand Island, Nebraska. 





@ Located about mid-continent on the East-West run—private 
fliers, “‘non-skeds”, and air freighters find Grand Island’s Munici- 
pal Airport the ideal “food and fuel” stop. FAA approved as an 
alternate airline refueling stop, the airport boasts three 7200-foot 
runways . . . border and high intensity lights, with range and 
omni stations north of the field. Then, too, pilots are in for a real 
treat with the “‘extra-care” service and modern facilities provided 
by Bob and Ann Loy Markowski at Exec-Air. 


Their model operation is equipped with three service trucks and 
a mobile oil dispenser for fast “‘airline-type” refueling with Phillips 
66 Aviation Gasoline—grades 80/87, 100/130 and 115/145. A 
maintenance crew with three A&E’s is always on hand to handle 
major and minor repairs—everything including pulling an engine 
on a “Connie”. FAA weather information is right next door . . . 
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Free quarters for airline layover crews . . . carpeted, : . : : 
snug and air-conditioned. Also, TV lounge . . . and and the restaurant (seating capacity 100) in the new terminal offers 
quarters for private pilots. excellent meals and box lunches. 


Tie down, hangar space, crews quarters, free limousine, charters, 
flight instruction, and Piper sales and service . . . Exec-Air offers 
complete facilities with the emphasis on service. South hangar 
next to FAA weather. 





Exec-Air's “limousine” provides free transportation to 
and from town for transients and airline crews. Two 
courtesy cars are also available. 
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U.S. Trunk Productivity Rates High 


By JOSEPH S. MURPHY 


otra PRODUCTIVITY is the backbone of airline 
efficiency. With the wage bill of the U.S. domestic car- 
riers alone running in excess of $1 billion a year and em- 
ploye costs accounting for roughly one-half of their operat- 
ing costs, the ability of airline managements to effectively 
use their work force is generally determining their profit 
picture. 

Yet there is a surprisingly wide range of effectiveness in 
employe productivity among domestic trunk carriers, despite 
a general level of performance well above that of the 
world’s airlines as a whole. An exclusive AJRLIFT analysis 
of system operating data filed with CAB for the most recent 
quarter (July-Sept., 59) shows this spread in some of the 
key indexes of employe output: 

¢ Revenue Per Employe—tThis is the payoff index, yet 
for trunks it ranges from $6,141 for Western to $3,333 for 
Northeast, the best being 85% above the lowest. 

Assuming roughly equal depreciation, material and facil- 
ities costs, the carrier with a high income per employe will 
profit. True productivity is not so much a matter of produc- 
ing empty seats and flying them through the air as it is of 
flying them and selling them. 

* Revenue Passenger Miles—This index eliminates the 
factor of yield (price per passenger-mile) and cargo from 
the revenue picture. Again the spread is wide—from 98,276 
for \Vestern to 50,227 for Braniff. Airlines with a high per- 
cent:ge of low-yield coach traffic move up in this index. 
With the exception of Western and Continental, the regional 
airlines have a much lower productivity than the major 
trans ontinental operators. 

¢ vailable Seat-Miles—This points up the ability of an 
airli: - to produce seats, whether sold or not. Performance 
vari from a high of 155,861 for Continental (first of the 
regi al carriers with big jets) to 87,856 for Braniff. West- 
erm id Eastern rank highly here. The major transconti- 
nent carriers rate low with only their high percentage of 
seats old creating a favorable overall picture. 

*; uployes Per Aircraft—The total number of em- 
Ploye required to support an airplane in the fleet jumps 
from low of 67.2 at Braniff to a top of 117.0 at American, 
AA’s igure being 75% above Braniff’s but only about 
25% bove the trunk average. 

Fr. 1 these and five other yardsticks of productivity (see 
table. AIRLIFT has developed an overall productive 
efficic cy rating which reflects the various airlines’ ability 
0 pr. ‘uce and sell its payload capacity. This is derived by 
(1) « ablishing the industry average for each index; (2) 
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TRANSPORT REVENUE PER EMPLOYE 
3rd QUARTER 1959 
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OVERALL PRODUCTIVE EFFICIENCY 





EMPLOYES PER AIRCRAFT 
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PRODUCTIVITY OF AIRLINE’ EMPLOYES—3RD QUARTER, 1959 


Revenue Available 
Se 





Revenue Revenue 
Aircraft Aircraft Miles Hours 
Departures own Flown 


Available 
at Ton 
Miles Miles 


Emp). ves 
be 
Aircr 








94.08 
114.57 
128.72 
134.62 
106.95 
133.36 
102.59 
145.73 

83.15 

75.00 

97.57 
162.44 


8,685 
5,590 
5,455 
9,359 
6,182 
8,173 
6,573 
5,428 
9,567 
9,857 
8,517 
10,153 


92,857 
5,169 
7,778 
2,400 
7,144 

16,999 
4,107 
2,479 
6,842 

19,878 

20,173 
2,927 


$4,675 
3,546 
3,486 
5,912 
3,629 
4,526 
3,524 
3,333 
5,082 
5,208 
4,469 
6,141 


73,895 
50,227 
52,092 
91,664 
54,804 
78,376 
60,986 
53,664 
78,25! 
88,917 
72,768 
98,276 


American 
Braniff 
Capital 
Continental 
Delta 
Eastern 
National 
Northeast 
Northwest 
TWA 
United 


Western 


5.68 7.8 
1,821 8.13 57.2 
1,993 9.09 81.7 
2,430 9.33 48.2 
1,726 7.70 

2,194 9.29 

1,734 7.40 

1,960 

1,880 

1,650 

1664 

2,360 


13,707 3.77 1,493 
11,620 7.53 
10,491 7.88 
19,577 9.59 
12,097 6.76 
18,388 8.38 
14,792 6.66 
13,136 9.10 
17,022 4.03 
14,565 3.02 
13,139 4.14 

7.74 


98,650 
87,856 
89,297 
155,861 
98,070 
146,246 
114,617 
104,738 
126,161 
116,255 
99,613 
154,437 





104.26 8,242 


118,753 $4,535 73,583 


NOTES ! Excluding Hotel and Restaurant Employes 
2\ncludes Domestic and International 


Average 


ivisions of All Airlines (Except Capital, 


112,252 


Continental and Northeast). 





rating each carrier in terms of percent above or below the 
average for each index; and, (3) computing a general aver- 
age of these percentages. 

Continental, Western and Eastern ranked 1-2-3 for this 
period, whereas those airlines at the low end of the scale 
who achieved good financial results did so only because of 
very high load factors. 


How does this performance rate against that of airlines 
the world over? The answer is good, in fact, excellent. A 
good measure of comparison can be made with the full year 
1958 figures for some 86 members of IATA (AIRLIFT, 
Dec., p. 49). 

In average employment per aircraft the U.S. carriers’ 
figure of 94.4 is well below the 107 for IATA airlines. In 
revenue mile production, their 73,500 per employe is far 
above the estimated 31,902 averaged in three months by 
IATA airlines. 

The domestic trunks boarded an average 104.26 passen- 
gers per employe during the quarter. A comparable estimate 
for IATA in ’58 would be 47.3. They flew 7.34 hrs. per 


REVENUE PASSENGERS BOARDED PER EMPLOYE 





employe on the average, whereas in IATA the quarterly 
average for the year was only 4.5 hrs. 

(This is the first in a series of reports by AIRLIFT on 
employe productivity, a topic certain to be of major man- 
agement concern as the introduction of jets brings about 
record new levels in seat-mile availability, Subsequent re 
ports will examine the various functions and departments 
within airlines, such as flight operations, maintenance, sales, 
etc. both for the trunk airlines and locals.) 





BILLIONS 
- ACTUAL REVENUE PASSENGER-MILES 

CAB FORECAST OF REVENUE PASSENGER-MILES 
RANGE OF CAB FORECAST 

CONVAIR FORECAST (JULY 1958) 


FAA FORECAST (AUGUST 1959) 


The FAA forecast was in terms 
of fiscal years. To facilitate com- 
parison, the fiscal-year figures 
were converted by the jet study 
staff of CAB to a calendar-yeor 
basis by straight-line interpolation 





Latest Guess at ’65 Traffic: 
53 Billion Passenger Miles 


Civil Aeronautics Board’s staff has come up with its 
own domestic airline traffic forecast for 1960 through 
1965 predicting a 24.5 billion increase in annual pas- 
senger mile productivity in the coming six years. 

By 1965 it expects U.S. domestic and local airlines 
to haul 77.6 million passengers 53 billion passenger- 
miles. The year-to-year rate of traffic growth will de- 
cline from 12.3% for 1960 over 1959 to about 9.8% 
for 1965 over 1964. 

Although substantially more optimistic than an FAA 
forecast of 44.9 billion passenger-miles made last 
August, CAB staff's outlook virtually matches one 
made by Convair in July, 1958 (see chart). For copies 
of the 28-page report, write: Warner H. Hord, Chief, 
Office-Carrier Accounts and Statistics, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, Washington 25. 
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PROP-JET SUPER CONYAIR 
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Super Convair, Fastest Feeder Transport 


SANTA MONICA, CALIF.—One of the friskiest air- 
liners in the air today is the Allison Super Convair which 
combines Convair 340/440 airframes with two Allison 
501-D13 turboprop engines. 

Federal Aviation Agency flight testing of the conversion 
is nearing completion with certification expected about 
April 1. 

Lake Central Airlines has five of the Super Convairs on 
order with options for another 10. In addition, 11 corporate 
aircraft have been ordered. Conversion is being carried out 
by PacAero Engr. Corp., subsidiary of Pacific Airmotive. 

Allison engines on the Super Convair are identical to 
those on the Lockheed Electra, coupled with Aeroproducts 
606 propellers. 

The result is the fastest airliner scheduled for local serv- 
ice, with cruise speed boosted to 350 mph. Maximum gross 
takeoff weight will be 53,200 Ibs., compared to 47,000 Ibs. 
for the 340 series and 49,000 Ibs. for the 440 series. 

Some idea of the versatility of the aircraft can be gained 
from the fact that in the flight test program, asymmetrical 
reverse thrust on landing has been demonstrated for the 
FAA for the first time. 

AIRLIFT rode the jump seat on one of the Super Convair 
test tights last month. 

Coming into Palm Springs airport for a landing, pilot 
Les ( oan feathered the left engine and slammed the right 
engine into maximum reverse thrust on touchdown. In less 
than 800 ft., the aircraft stopped without noticeable yaw- 
ing. hen, with one engine in full feather and the other in 
full : verse, Coan backed the Super Convair off the run- 
way oto a taxi strip. 

Du ing the flight test program, more than 8 hrs, 45 mins. 
have een logged on single-engine takeoff and climbout. 
Well . ver 100 single-engine landings have been made. 

Tw \-engine takeoff in the converted aircraft can be 
quite 4 experience, too. Climb angle can be so steep “you 
need window in the cockpit floor,” as Coan puts it. 
Initio rate of climb of 4,000 fpm has been registered, 
reach 1g a 20,000 ft. altitude in 16 minutes. 

Th aircraft has been dived to 405 mph indicated air- 
spec’ nd Mach .624. This was done during the test pro- 
gram . order to push up the redline. With its new en- 
gines ne aircraft was against redline in level flight. 

Th. V,, indicated airspeed on the Super Convair is 
366 »h against 337 mph on the conventional-powered 
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By WILLIAM J. COUGHLIN 


Convair, with a V,, of 325 mph indicated airspeed against 
299 mph. Minimum control speeds are lower and stalling 
speeds have been improved. 

Typical field lengths being proved out for the FAA show 
a 4,350-ft. takeoff at 53,200 lbs. maximum takeoff weight 
with 15-deg. flaps on a sea level standard day. 

FAA landing distance over 50 ft. at a maximum landing 
weight of 50,670 Ibs. is 4,100 ft. 

As another example of improved performance, PacAero 
cites the fact that the Super Convair can take off at maxi- 
mum gross weight at airport altitudes up to 6,900 ft. on 
a standard day. 

Aircraft used in the demonstration was the YC-131C 
conversion engineered by Allison. Much of the FAA flight 
test data is based on performance of this aircraft, subject 
to spot checks on the first two production aircraft. Systems 


- checking is being carried out on the production aircraft. 


Since the later airplanes will be considerably cleaner than 
the YC-131C, actual performance is expected to exceed 
the FAA figures by a good margin. 


Increased tail span 


To handle the increase in power, the vertical tail of the 
aircraft is being increased 12 inches in height with an addi- 
tional hinge added at the top of the rudder. Horizontal tail 
span is increased 40 inches. 

Optional fuel increase is available from 1,730 gal. in 
the standard to 2,080 gal. in the Super Cenvair. One execu- 
tive aircraft is being engineered to a 2,900 gal. fuel capacity, 
which will give it a transcontinental non-stop range. 

No major fuel system changes are required by the change 
in engines. PacAero, in addition to the basic modification, 
is doing executive interiors and navigation systems. 

Modified AiResearch compressors, originally designed for 
the Electra, will provide a fully-pressurized, air-conditioned 
aircraft. With a 4.16-psi differential, pressurization will be 
to 8,000-ft. cabin altitude at 20,000-ft. 

AiResearch says the air conditioning system for the Super 
Convair will provide 36 percent more ground cooling than 
present systems, 12 percent greater cooling capacity at sea 
level climb, and a 76-deg. stabilized cabin on a humid 
100-deg. day. 

To achieve this, the existing bootstrap cooling turbine 
nozzle is modified, the refrigeration unit bypass pressure 
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relief valve setting is increased, a new engine-driven cabin 
compressor is installed and the present hydraulic cooling 
fan is replaced with two electric fans. 

Previously, Allison was offering the conversion as a 
fixed-price package. Due to the variety of customer require- 
ments, this now has been withdrawn and every contract is 
negotiated separately. Fixed price for early customers is 
believed to have been about $500,000 for each conversion. 

Allison is offering its customers the same unit exchange 
plan offered on the Electra, Under this, overhaul of en- 
gines and propellers is carried out by Allison with imme- 
diate “off-the-shelf” delivery of spare engines and propellers. 
Overhauled engines and props go back into the Allison 
stackpile, 

Allison says the 501-D13 now has well over 600,000 
hours of flight time in scheduled airline service, a figure 
which is expected to reach 2,000,000 hours by the end of 
1960. 

Time required by PacAero for conversion of a 340/440 
airframe is about 60 days. 
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Representative diagram illustrating equipment changes made to 
convert 340/440 airframe to Super Convair configuration. 











HINGS ARE BEING all shook up at Capital Air- 
lines. 

It’s a new look—a face lifting. Or, in modern business 
terms, a new corporate image. 

Corporate image, simply defined, is “a feeling you get 
when you do business with a company, carry away with 
you, and which affects your future decisions regarding 
that company,” says Walter H. Johnson Jr., Capital’s senior 
vice president-marketing. 

Capital is making drastic changes. Its corporate color 
is switched from red to blue. Use of an eagle in the insignia 
is abandoned. The words “Capital Airlines,” now in 
slanted upper and lower case lettering, will be in capital 
letters inside an oval which has points at top and bottom 
for uniqueness and distinction. On airplanes, the new blue 
insignia will be used in combination with red. Abrupt 
abandonment of red on the aircraft was not considered to 
be a good move. 

Why the change? After acquiring Viscounts, Capital had 
almost doubled its revenues in five years. Rapid growth 
brings with it a strain on service standards, on policies, 
practices and people. So nine months ago, Capital retained 
Lippincott and Margulies, New York firm specializing in 
corporate identity. Its instructions: look at the airline from 
the customer’s viewpoint—observe the employes, attitudes, 
facilities. Don’t recommend change merely for change’s 
sake. Capital told the firm that it wanted to be identified 
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At Capital, a New Corporate Image 






aS a progressive airline, capable of doing a job efficiently 
—a company with dignity and integrity. 

After interviews with customers, employes and visits 
to Capital’s offices, Lippincott and Margulies submitted 
its findings: (1) Capital had no clear corporate image; it 
is not clearly identified as a company dedicated to serving 
the public; (2) travelers give top priority to service, and 
an intensified customer service program is a “must.” 

It recommended that Capital abandon its present trade- 
mark for several reasons: the insignia is complicated and 
somewhat dated. A simple design would give clearer 
identification and be less expensive to reproduce. Analysis 
of photographs showed that present lettering wasn’t legible 
from a distance and was more or less lost in a busy air 
port terminal where scores of signs compete for attention. 
Also, the company was contradicting itself—its name was 
Capital, but it didn’t even spell the name in capital letters. 

So the change is being made from italicized upper-and- 
lower-case to all-capital Gothic-type letters. Color 3 
switched from red to blue because the latter carries with 
it a feeling of dignity and integrity. Within the oval, the 
word “Capital” can be blue on a white background, cat 
also be used in white against blue. 

The changeover will go into high gear in about 
days; first big splash will coincide with introduction o 
Lockheed Electras in June (DC-6Bs leased from Pan 
American are already painted in new colors so they won! 
have to be repainted in two months). Complete chang *over 
—planes, ticket offices, signs, stationery, etc.—may tak 
two years. 

The exterior aircraft paint job features the new 
mark on the tail, with a background of red, a red 
running the length of the fuselage above the wir 
corporate lettering near the nose, and an insignia 
to the door. 

A new insignia and a new color are far from eing 
cure-alls. “They can’t get us a single new passenge and 
can’t improve our balance sheet,” says Walt Jo! nson 
Along with them must go renewed emphasis on pas engt' 
service—and this Capital intends to do. 
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F-27 Potential, No Subsidy: Fairchild 


Detailed economic report prepared for CAB 
documents success of twin turboprop in 
cutting costs and promoting new traffic 


HE FAIRCHILD F-27, first and only “real live” DC-3 

replacement to grace the local airline scene, is making 
the grade in two important areas of performance: lower 
operating costs and increased traffic generation. 

In a thoroughly documented report turned over to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board within the past two weeks, its 
builder, Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp., pinpoints 
the significantly greater potential of its Rolls-Royce Dart- 
powered twin turboprop to operate free of subsidy by com- 
parison with the still-dominant DC-3. 

At all stage lengths from 50 to 400 miles, the F-27 
excels. At 50% load factor, F-27 revenues cover almost all 
indirect costs for stage lengths up to 200 miles. The DC-3 
at the same load factor covers less than half of its indirect 
costs 

At stages of 100 miles, the F-27 has a maximum annual 
potential pre-tax profit of $770,000, whereas the DC-3’s 
top is $130,000. At load factors above 60% and at in- 
creased stage distances, the F-27 can earn substantial sub- 
sidy-free profits, the Fairchild report states. 

In complete analysis of F-27 airline operations through 
September °59, Fairchild shows a marked drop in operat- 
ing costs from an average of $0.97 for the first full quarter 
to $0.89 for the third quarter of ’59. Lowest cost F-27 
operator is Bonanza with a direct operating cost of $0.795 
per revenue mile. 

At Bonanza, says Fairchild, the F-27A passenger rev- 
enues have far more than covered direct costs from the 
start and have a substantial contribution toward system in- 
direct costs per revenue mile. The F-27A as of September 
‘59 was bringing in about $1.27 per revenue mile compared 
to only $0.53 for the DC-3. 

Reviewing traffic changes experienced by three F-27 users 
(West Coast, Piedmont, and Bonanza) Fairchild found any- 


where from a 49 to 98.8% increase in May, 1959 for the 
F-27 when compared to the same flights operated a year 
earlier with DC-3s. By September, the increases had leveled 
off to a range of 41.8 to 60.4% over the previous year’s 
DC-3 performance in passengers per mile. 

Probably the best example of F-27 traffic generation re- 
ported by Fairchild is the competitive success shown by 
Aloha Airlines in raising its percentage of inter-island 
traffic from a pre-F-27 level of 30% to a figure just above 
40%. Here its competitor is Hawaiian Airlines operating 
Convair 340s. Last August, shortly after introducing the 
F-27, Aloha registered a phenomenal 81% load factor with 
the turboprop. 

In addition to Bonanza, Fairchild reports this trend of 
operating experience for West Coast, Piedmont and Pacific 
air lines: 

West Coast—Direct expense curve is moving steadily down- 
ward into the area of 80 to 90¢ per revenue mile. Revenues 
reached a peak of $1.30 per revenue mile in June, 1949 
but dropped off in subsequent months primarily due to new 
route expansion. 

Piedmont—Since start of F-27 service in November, 1958 
has consistently carried more passengers per mile than on 
DC-3s. F-27 direct costs appeared leveling between 95¢ 
and $1.00 whereas revenue per mile continues its climb 
except for seasonal dips which are inherent in Piedmont’s 
network. 

Pacific Air Lines—Comparison with the DC-3 and Martin 
2-0-2 shows the F-27 has exceeded both in contributions 


to indirect costs, F-27’s revenue is about 9¢ above that of 


the Martin and direct cost about 7¢ per revenue mile less. 
Minor increases in F-27A contributions would permit Pacific 
to completely cover indirect costs, according to Fairchild. 
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Don't Get Trapped 
By Direct Cost 


Juggling 


By FRED M. VALZ, JR. 


Application Engineer, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 


HIS IS THE AGE of giant-size, long-term financing by 

world airlines to bring into reality the jet and turboprop 
era. Competition for commercial as well as military trans- 
port orders is fierce. The commercial airline must make a 
profit from its new turbine transports in order to pay for 
them. The military is seeking to stretch its dollars to the 
last penny to give the nation more airlift per dollar. 

One of the top factors influencing selection and purchase 
of new transports is the DOC of the airplane—the direct 
operating cost. An accurate appraisal of DOC can lead to 
low cost, efficient operation (and more profits) for the com- 
mercial operator. An inaccurate estimate can result in 
financial disaster, 

The importance of determining in advance of actual 
operations an accurate direct operating cost cannot be 
over-emphasized. This figure can influence the terms of 
long-range financing. The DOC points the finger of decision 
at a particular airplane among several competing for busi- 
ness. 

Because of the vital importance of the accurate com- 
parison of direct operating costs, it is necessary to carefully 
evaluate DOC data. Otherwise, they can be easily misin- 
terpreted. 

Three articles published recently in an air transport mag- 
azine quoted the DOC for three different airplanes. One 
article stated that transport “X” (a swing-tail turbojet) 
will operate at a DOC of 2.7¢ per ton nautical mile. An- 
other article asserted that transport “Y” (a swing-tail turbo- 
prop) has a 3.5¢ per ton-mile DOC. 

A third article points out that the Lockheed C-130 Super 
Hercules has a minimum direct operating cost varying from 
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2.6¢ to 4.5¢ per ton-mile, depending on ground rules. A 
direct comparison of DOCs, thus, shows the Super Hercules 
can be either the least expensive, or the most expensive. 

But can these three different figures be directly com. 
pared? The fact is they can’t, The phrase “depending on 
ground rules” suggests there are many variations that can 
be easily introduced into the computation of the DOC to 
influence the final result. 

Actually, there are as many ways to calculate DOC as 
there are people calculating it. Even if every one agreed 
to use one method (for example, the Air Transport Associa- 
tion method) there are many ways to influence or tip the 
cost scales one way or another without directly changing any 
of the factors that appear in the stated equation. 

Let’s look at some of the ways the DOC can be made high 
or low, depending upon whose airplane is affected. 

Since the direct cost is inversely proportional to the 
payload (i. e. dollars per mile divided by payload give cents 
per ton-mile), this is a good area to start. Depending on 
cargo volume available in an aircraft, either a high or low 
cargo density can be set as one of the ground rules. 

For a fairly large airplane with a small spread between 
operating weight and zero fuel weight, an allowable cargo 
density of 8 to 10 pounds per cubic ft. could be chosen. 
On this basis, the aircraft can carry just as much payload 
as a competitive aircraft whose structure and performance 
permit the use of higher densities, 14 to 18 pounds per cubic 
ft., for example. 

Table I indicates this effect on direct operating cost 
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Airplane “8” 


Airplane “A” 


Operating weight, Ibs. ... 60,000 65,000 
Zero fuel weight, Ibs. ....... 90,000 110,000 
Maximum weight-limited paylo: 30,000 45 000 
Cargo compartment volume, cu. ff. ...... 3,000 3,000 
Allowable cargo density, Ibs./cu. ft. ...... 10 is 10 is 
Payload, Ibs. cecccccceceeees 30,000 30,000 30,000 45,00 
D.0.C., $/mi. ...... 1.00 1.00 1.20 12” 
D.0.C., ¢/ton-mi. one sshvestes 6.7 6.7 8.0 53 





Table I shows that using a cargo density limit of 10 
Ibs./cu./ft., airplane “A” is the more profitable airplane; 
however, if an allowable cargo density of 15 Ibs. is used, 
airplane “B” has the lower ton-mile cost. Depending on 
which density is used, the direct operating costs can bk 
made to show either airplane better than the other. Bu 
this is only one way to alter payload to influence direct 
operating cost. 

Listed in Table II are a few of the items that can be 
used to vary payloads of different aircraft. Any one of 
them can be employed with the explanation of “making 
the study more realistic.” 
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Items Affecting Payload 


Cruise 


Airport 
Conditions 


Landing 
Restrictions 


Cargo 
Weight Limit 


Density 
1. Solid loading 
(a) Usable volume 
assumptions 
2. Mechanized loading 
(a) Load clearance 
assumptions 
(b) Volume loss due 
loading 
equipment 





|. High fuel re- |. Airport eleva- |. Terrain c\ear- 
serve require- tion ance 
ment . Runway length 2. Off-stanc ard 
. Temperature tempera? :re 
(a) Standard 
(b) Hot day 


If payload can be rigged, what about the other factors’ 
Let’s look at what can be done to fuel requirements Fue 
and oil costs represent from 25 to 45 percent of total DOC 

Continued on poge # 
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SIKORSKY S-61 


TWICE THE LOAD 


Now multi-engine reliability and vibration-free turbine quiet combine 
with significant new operating economies to bring you the biggest heli- 
copter breakthrough since the Sikorsky S-58. The new S-61 not only 
cuts seat mile costs in half over previously available models, not only 
doubles seating capacity to 25 passengers, but it can land on water. 
Thus, heliports can be economically and conveniently located at down- 
town waterfront sites. What’s more, the S-61 will safely cruise on 
one engine at full gross load. More data? Call or write Sikorsky today. 


A New World of Mobility by 


IKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


Stratford, Connecticut 
A Division of United Aircraft Corporation 
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depending on engine type and computing method. This 
portion of the direct cost might be raised or lowered by 
insisting all airplanes use kerosene or all use JP-4 or all use 
gasoline. There are, of course, some limitations here, 
because all reciprocating engines are naturally limited to 
gasoline; but other types of engines could operate on any 
one of the three. 

Variations in cruise control procedures will also affect 
fuel costs. For example, limiting cruise altitudes would 
obviously hurt turbine powered aircraft as compared to 
aircraft with reciprocating engines. Cruise power limits, 
fuel reserve quantities, and conservatism in engine specific 
fuel consumption values are a few more variables which 
affect the fuel costs. Table III lists other factors which 
could be varied to affect this segment of the direct operating 
costs. 
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Items Affecting Fuel Requirements 


CLIMB POWER CRUISE POWER SFC 


. Not to exceed engine |. Not to exceed war- 1. Based on engine manu- 
manufacturer's war- ranty cruise power facturer's fuel flow 
ranty climb power 

. Normal power 

. Military power 

. Customer specified 


TAKEOFF VS 
DISPATCH GROUND DESCENT FUEL 
‘WEIGHT —_—s MANEUVER FUEL AND DISTANCES 


|. Usually ignored 
except for 
special cases 


2. Based on test data 
3. 5% conservative 


2. Normal power 
3. Customer specified 


FUEL TYPES 


Kerosene 1. From zero up |. Best estimate 


to warmup and 
taxi fuel 
JP-4 2. Customer speci- 
fied 


. Gasoline 
. Other 


CRUISE CONDITIONS CRUISE TECHNIQUES FUEL RESERVES 
|. Constant altitude at |. FAA Domestic (CAR 





. Temperature 


(a) Standard 


(b) Non-standard 2. 


. Wind 
(a) None 
(b) Best estimate 


(c) Customer specified 4. 


Altitude limit 


(a) 1.1 Vmd at war- 5. 


ranty cruise power 
(b) Customer speci- 
fied 


(c) 300 ft/min at 


warranty power 

Step climb at war- 
ranty power 
Constant altitude at 
long range cruise 
speed and power 
Step climb at long 
range cruise speed 
and power 

Cruise climb at long 
range speed and 
power 


2. 


3. 
4. 
5. 


40.39% or DR 57-31) 
FAA International 
(CAR 41.98 long or 
short distance, SR 427 
or DR 58-24) 

FAA Corporate oper- 
ators (CAR 43.5!) 
Special operator re- 
quirements 

Air Force Regulation 
60-16 


’ vw te Specification 
IA 


MIL-C- 
MATS Manual 55-! 


normal power and 
best climb speed 


Finally we come to the actual equation itself. A suitable 
change in any of the items that make up this equation can 
result in considerably lower direct operating costs. One 
of the best ways to reduce direct operating cost is to assume 
a “military” variation. Here the entire depreciation portion 
of the costs (which represents about 25% of the total) 
and the insurance costs (8%) are dropped on the basis 
that the operational commander is interested only in the cost 
of flying operations and maintenance, and the initial cost 
is taken from a different appropriation. Incorporation of 
military crew salaries provides an additional saving over the 
use of a commercial crew. 

Maintenance cost is another item that can be easily 
adjusted. Substitution of manufacturer’s guaranteed main- 
tenance values in place of general methods of estimation 
can halve this portion of the cost. Or if a general method 
is used throughout, by varying the time between overhauls 
or the pipeline time the engine maintenance cost can be 
raised or lowered. Other possible variations in the values 
inserted in the equation are listed in Table IV. 

Assuming reasonable maximum and minimum values for 
the various items discussed here, the direct operating cost of 
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Items Affecting Direct Operating Costs 


INITIAL SPARES 
AIRCRAFT PRICE MAINTENANCE PROVISIONING 


|. Affected by variation |. Standard ATA l. Standard ATA 
of equipment included 
2. Variation in airframe 2. Estimate including 2. Best estimate 
cost per pound engine manufacturer's 
warranty 
3. Customer specified 3. Customer specifiec 
4. None 


INSURANCE RATE DEPRECIATION PERIOD RESIDUAL VALUE 


1. Star 1. Standard ATA. i Standard ATA ; 


1. Standard ATA 
2. Customer specified 2. Customer specified 2. Customer specified 
3. None . None 


FUEL AND OIL UTILIZATION 


: 1. Standard ATA . Standard ATA _ 
{ Domestic 





CREW COSTS 
. Crew size 


b) International 
. Standard ATA salaries 2. Corporate operators 
either domestic or (a) Retail price 


international 
Cc +, joa 


salaries aa 
. Military salaries 
. Ranks of crew members 
. Crew utilization 


. Varies with airline 
route structure 


. Varies with utilization 
formula 
. Customer specified 


3. Military costs 





a commercial turboprop cargo aircraft (similar to airplane 
“B”) could be “accurately” computed to be either 184 
or 4.0¢ per ton statute mile. The values used to compuitt f 
these two costs are presented in Table V. The two list 
presented in this table, of course, have combined all of the 
extreme values in each column. By intermixing these values 
or adjusting them between the two extremes noted, th 
direct operating cost can be easily established at any inter- 
mediate value. 
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Extreme Values for Commercial Cost Study 


Item Minimum Cost Maximum Cost 





Cargo density, ib/cu. ft. .. 15 10 

Airframe cost, $/Ib. ..... 30.00 45.00 
Crew: 

ad 3 

Pay ATA 
Fuel: 


MD. acdeenees 
Cost, ¢/gal. .. 


Oil: 
Cost, $/gal 


Consumption, lb/hr. .. 
Insurance rate, % .......... , 
Labor rate, $/hr. ...... uieecteounie 
Engine maintenance, $/hr. ..... 
Utilization, hrs/yr. 
Depreciation period, yrs. 
Residual value, % 
Airframe spare parts factor, 
Engine spare parts factor, % 


s 
121% ATA 


Kerosene 
10.8 


These illustrations are but a few of the less controversi# 
items that can be adjusted to vary the DOC without ob 
viously slanting the results in favor of a particular airplan 
Unwary readers and transport buyers are therefore cat 
tioned to be alert when a DOC comparison is made. Fo 
the large, fast transports of tomorrow, an inaccurate DO 
could become a financial disaster. 

The ground rules must be known. The physical, stri ctur 
and aerodynamic characteristics of the cargo carrie: mvs 
be thoroughly understood. The details of the costing -alev 
lations must be set forth and understood. 

Finally, a transport airplane is only the airborne ~ chick 
of a particular kind of transport system which may cr mi) 
not involve such ground phases as mechanized loadi g a 
unloading, complex or simple terminal requirements, cost! 
or inexpensive maintenance needs and many other | icto® 

It all adds up to the fact that even with the [est @ 
advance estimates and information—Beware the 1 .0.C- 
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the engines 7 all 
Here is the aircraft design of the future— 


with its clean, uncluttered wing and rear. 
e j mounted engines. Among its many ad- 
a re | Nn vantages: 
e Wing has higher lift and lower drag— 
assuring superior airfield performance 
and better high mach characteristics 
b - by e Full-span leading edge lift devices and 
t e rig t uninterrupted flaps 
; e No tanks or fuel lines in turbine dise 
areas 
a e Better performance margins and unique 
lace payload, range capabilities 
Pp e Greatly reduced cabin noise—through- 
out 
@No handling problems in critical 
“engine out” situations 
e High-set engines practically eliminate f 
debris intake risk 
e Simpler maintenance from better sys- 
tems access 
e Reduced engine mounting structural 
difficulties ; 

With all these—and many other— 
advantages, rear-mounted engines repre- 
sent a momentous step forward in jet 
age design. 





For complete data, contact Christopher 
Clarkson, U. S. representative, Vickers- 
Armstrongs Ltd., 10 Rockefeller P!aza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


VICKERS GCG I®@ 


Four rear-mounted Rolls-Royce Conway By-Pass Tu bojt! 





Viekers-Armstrongs (Aircraft) Ltd., Weybridge, England » Member Company of the Vickers Grow 
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Flushes Out Local Freight 


Five-year-old Battle Creek, Mich. operator uses flexible plane-truck 
service to build local cargo business with light twin transports. 


MAN AND WIFE with modest resources but a good 

idea and a boundless amount of determination, have 
developed an air freight service in Michigan that is be- 
ginning to attract a lot of attention. 

KHS Air Freight Service advertises itself as “your local 
all cargo carrier.” It is based at Kellogg Field, Battle Creek, 
Michigan and serves eleven cities between Detroit and Chi- 
cago. Regularly scheduled six days a week, KHS operates 
on an air taxi certificate. 

The man with the idea is M. VandenHeuvel, who began 
as a flight training operator in 1946. The company was 
known as Kellogg Hangar Service, which name is retained 
today. In 1949 flight training was replaced by fixed base 
operations. In 1953 KHS obtained an air carrier certificate 
for passenger charter work but this activity proved to be 
more of a headache than profitable. VandenHeuvel bought 
out his associates and with his wife he started an air freight 
business in 1955 which almost everyone said could never 
succee |. 

Well, it is succeeding despite the gloomy forecasts. Here’s 
the record of poundage carried by KHS since the beginning: 


1955 153,000 Ibs. 
1956 694,000 “ 
1957 627,000 “ 
1958 919,000 “ 
1959 1,687,515 “ 


andenHeuvel won't say he’s making a lot of money, 
paying his bills and says he would be doing very 
weren’t for the need for constant expansion which 
o finance out of his small capital. He could use 
‘re capital but doesn’t like the idea of bringing in 
So he continues to plug away on his own. 
23 four Twin Beeches and two Twin Cessnas, and 
> full-time pilots and a total of sixteen employes. 
a teletype between Detroit and Chicago and the 
type is connected with virtually all of his indus- 
omers in lower Michigan. 
mits it was slow going at first, until he got smart 
lired both Interstate Commerce Commission and 
Public Service Commission permits for com- 
rier truck operations. So his air service is back- 
stoppe >y trucks in bad weather conditions. He can guar- 
antee get his shipments to either Detroit or Chicago one 
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By WAYNE W. PARRISH 


VandenHeuvel 


way or another—and does. Several hundred industry firms 
in Michigan have learned to depend on him. Many are 
daily customers. 

For example, if Chicago Midway is closed, he’ll fly to 
South Bend and have the truck come there from Midway 
to pick up the freight and get it to Midway for the first 
outgoing service. Even when Midway is stacked up, he’ll 
use South Bend Airport and a truck in preference to wait- 
ing to get into Midway. 

“The one thing which we learned above all is the im- 
portance of getting that freight to the destination,” he says. 
“Once we learned that, we began getting the confidence of 
industry.” 

If there’s a shipment bound for the West Coast, and 


“Chicago is closed in or marginal, he uses Detroit. He’s very 


flexible as to carriers and connecting airports. Almost no 
freight is on-line—at least 98% is destined from some 
Michigan city to far-away points and vice versa. His agents 
at Detroit and Chicago are very much on the ball. 

When North Central (which serves Battle Creek and 
other Michigan points) entered the air freight business last 
summer, KHS suffered a temporary loss. But most cus- 
tomers have returned because of KHS’s proven ability to 
get the freight on its way beyond Chicago or Detroit. 
VandenHeuvel uses airfreight forwarders only occasionally, 
mostly with Emery at Detroit. 

KHS has a regular tariff and simply adds its own charges 
on to the air freight costs of other carriers beyond Detroit 
and Chicago. Minimum airport-to-airport charge per ship- 
ment is $3.50 between Chicago and points served in Michi- 
gan. 

One of his best sales assets is his pickup and delivery 
system which exists at his main stops. Some of his cus- 
tomers cooperate by providing their own pickup and de- 
livery if they’re in a hurry. 

Now in its sixth year, KHS is well on the way to prov- 
ing what an energetic operator who isn’t afraid of work 
can do to build up an air freight business which the bigger 
carriers like to see in operation. VandenHeuvel admits 
that without his wife on the job every day and carrying 
a heavy office load, he couldn’t have made the grade. But 
he’s optimistic about the future and wishes he could ex- 
pand faster than he’s been able to do. 
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Outlook for Supplementals— 


Prosperity Despite Jets 


HE WAR-BORN supplemental air carrier industry— 

—smaller than it used to be, but healthy in its 13th 
year—is looking forward to a future in which it believes 
it can grow and prosper despite the jets and turboprops 
of the trunk airlines. 

It wasn’t until this industry had reached its 13th birth- 
day that it attained what its members term “respectability” 
by the grant of supplemental air carrier certificates by 
CAB, allowing each carrier 10 trips monthly between 
any two points plus unlimited charters. In all, 29 such 
certificates have been issued, some for two years, some 
for five. 

Following World War II, hundreds of ex-military pilots 
established “airlines,” some of them one-plane operations. 
Then known as nonskeds, some of them violated all the 
rules in the book while making a fast buck. Many went 
broke. Some “stayed legal” and held on, pushing the 
CAB for recognition—which the trunklines fought bit- 
terly. Early last year, the irregulars, as they were then 
known, got their recognition in the form of certificates. 
At least 29 of them did—CAB turned down many. 

Today, this industry: 

*® Operates over 100 airplanes, ranging from DC-3s to 
DC-7s, 

® Does at least $90 million worth of business a year, 
much of it military. 

The supplementals still have problems—lots of them. 
Their industry is a long way from being stabilized, and 
they’re the first to admit it. Ironically, just as the trunks 
complained about their competition, they are now com- 
plaining about the competition they face from Part 45 
operators. Their relatively small group is still represented 
by two trade associations, and some officials say there is 
only room for one. It seems reasonable to predict that 
a merger is coming. A united front would aid in the 
solution of many problems. 

One official sums it up: “We're having the same grow- 
ing pains the airlines had.” 

Of the $90 million annual revenue, estimates are that 
65% to 75% of it comes from the military—-MATS over- 
seas work and CAMs (commercial air movements), 
awarded for all agencies by Military Traffic Management 
Agency. 

Industry spokesmen agree on three points: 

1. The percentage of military business is too high; com- 
mercial traffic must be further developed. “Depending on 
Uncle Sam for 65% of your revenue isn’t good,” says 
one. “I'd like to see the dollar amount of government 
business remain at least at its present level, but become 
a smaller percentage of the total.” 

2. CAB’s restriction that supplementals can fly only 10 
trips monthly between any two points, carrying individually 
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ticketed passengers, should be softened. The limit should 
be 14 or 15; expenses need to be spread over more flights 
Also, more flights are needed to maintain personnel pro- 
ficiency. 

3. Part 45 operators should be brought under economic 
regulation. A Part 45 operator is a private carrier for hire, 
as distinguished from a public or common carrier. He 
operates aircraft of more than 12,500 Ibs. gross weight 
on contract, can’t sell tickets, must comply with safety 
regulations. CAB has no economic control over him; it 
wants Congress to give it such control. Supplementals— 
who feel strongly on the subject—claim that anyone can 
get a Part 45 certificate merely by showing FAA thai 
he has a plane and adequate operations and maintenance 
manuals. 

“There are at least 40 Part 45 operators and they can 
do anything anytime they want to,” says one supplemental 
spokesman. Another comments: “We contend that if the 
Part 45s want to be in the air transportation, they should 
go and apply for a supplemental certificate. And the 
Defense Department—which gives them lots of business— 
should deal only with people who have helped develop 
air transportation. These people aren’t engaged in ai 
transportation and they aren’t under CAB economic con- 
trol. CAB must get the power from Congress to protect 
our economic stability as it protects other carriers.” 

The history of the supplementals’ trade associations has 
been somewhat stormy. An Independent Air Carrier Con- 
ference was formed in 1948, and most operators were 
members. Later, they split into what have been described 
as “special interest” groups—Aircoach Transport Asso 
ciation, primarily twin-engine lines, and Independent 
Military Air Transport Association, primarily four-engine 
Both were concentrating on securing military business. 

They got back together in 1957 with a merger tha 
formed Independent Airlines Association, but split again 
the same year when some carriers went into the Supple. 
mental Air Carrier Conference (this was the new name o! 


Continued on page 3 


Smith E.  Soicher 
(left), pre ident 
Supplemental Ai! 
Carrier Confe-ence 
Clayton Burwel 
(right), president 
Independent Airlines 
Assn. 
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THE ARGOSY OFFERS 
134 short tons capacity 

Turnround in under 20 minutes 
Simultaneous double end loading 
Unobstructed freight hold end to end 
No freight restraint barriers necessary 
Direct loading from standard trucks 
Power operated freight doors 

Full pressurisation 

Established after-sales service 

Long periods between overhauls 


Adjustable bulkhead and fold-away 
seats give great flexibility for 
mixed passenger and freight traffic. 











A.W.A. ROLAMAT LOADING SYSTEM: 

This rapid loading system has been used in 
many countries on route operations. 

It has a low weight penalty and suits any 
standard truck. With the Rolamat two men can 
load two tons of bulky cargo — such as a spare 
engine — in under ten seconds. 

POWERED BY 4 ROLLS-ROYCE DART PROP JETS 


BRINGS THE COST OF AIR 
TH 2 ARGOSY FREIGHT DOWN TO EARTH 


H. WKER SIDDELEY AVIATION $322Duke Street, St. James’s, London, $.W.1 
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the original Independent Air Carrier Conference, which 
had been more or less dormant) because they thought 
the IAA organization was “unwieldy.” 

IAA now has 22 members (plus Overseas National 
Airways, presently classified as inactive because all its 
planes are tied up on some $24 million worth of military 
contract work). Four members are not operating. Two 
of these plus three others were not certificated by CAB 
and are appealing the rulings. 

Gross annual revenue of IAA members is estimated 
conservatively at $75 million, of which 75% is military. 

IAA considers that the two most important develop- 
ments in the industry have been (1) the granting of 
certificates and (2) CAB approval of broader operating 
authority for its Air Exchange. The Exchange, which has 
been in operation for some time, keeps track of all IAA 
aircraft. It is thus in a position to inform organizations, 
military or civil, seeking charters what types of aircraft 
are available, and where they will be located on any par- 
ticular day. Rates are quoted for the carrier that will have 
the desired equipment at the city (or nearest to it) where 
the charter is to start, thus cutting down on ferry mileage. 

Now CAB has approved the Exchange to pay commis- 
sions to travel agents and tour conductors, and to operate 
in the international charter field. This is expected to give 
a powerful shot in the arm to the volume of civil charters. 

IAA’s board of directors, on which seven carriers are 
represented, establishes policy, and the day-to-day busi- 
ness is supervised by president Clayton L. Burwell. 

Supplemental Air Carrier Conference, with offices only 
one block from IAA in Washington, has four members, 
all certificated supplementals, doing a minimum of $16 mil- 
lion worth of business a year. By far the largest, gross- 
ing $10 million to $12 million yearly, is United States 
Overseas Airlines, which holds the contract for Quicktrans, 
the Navy’s domestic airlift, and which operates civil fiights 
transcontinentally, to Florida, Hawaii and other points. 


Three-man board in charge 

A three-man board of trustees manages the organiza- 
tion: Smith E. Spicher, former Navy pilot who has been 
in the business since 1946, when he organized S.S.W. 
Inc. (he sold out in 1957); DeWitt Yates, secretary-treas- 
urer, and Ralph Cox, Jr., vice president of USOA. 

SACC also operates an Exchange, but confines it to 
military business. Inquiries concerning civil charters are 
referred to the members. 

Those who believe that a merger of IAA and SACC 
would be a good thing point out that a united front might 
enable the industry to take at least three important steps: 

1. A common gasoline contract based on volume. Small 
carriers now pay as high as 33¢ a gallon. By getting to- 
gether and negotiating a contract (IAA members use some 
2.2 million gallons monthly), savings would be tremendous, 
officials believe. 

2. Lower imsurance rates, by insuring all planes in one 
group. 

3. Cheaper prices on engine overhaul, by getting all or 
most engines into one shop. 

Different people have different ideas about the supple- 
mentals’ future. Some believe the best bet is in military 
business and civil charters. On the latter, one spokesman 
says: “Jets and turboprops are route-type airplanes; the 
trunks have a more unbending type of operation. We can 
send an airplane anywhere in the world tomorrow. There’s 
definitely a place for piston planes in charter movements.” 

Others, while agreeing that military and charter are 
important, emphasize that individually-ticketed flights— 
if the number per month is increased—can make a sub- 
stantial contribution. “The airlines are operating more 
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and more high-speed airplanes on more and more long- 
haul routes. We can concentrate on cities that can’t hancle 
these big planes. We'll furnish limited competition to the 
airlines flying between such cities. A supplemental operat- 
ing 10 or 15 times a month will convert people to air 
travel, and the airlines will benefit.” 

Finally, another official believes the number of supp!e- 
mentals may shrink to 15 or 20, and that this group will 
do well. “Our development has been similar to that of the 
truckers after World War I—we fought our way up to 
recognition. We feel that we’ve been recognized by CAB 
and the military as a necessary class of service to supple- 
ment the airlines. With our restrictions, we’re no threat 
to the trunks. But we’re an important segment of the 
aviation industry.” 


Roster of the Supplementals 
independent Airlines Association 


Carrier 


Airline Transport Carriers dba 
California Hawaiian Air Lines 
Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 
All American Airways 

Miami International Kirport, Miami, Fla. 
American Flyers Cities Cor 

Meacham Field, orth, Fax. 
Arctic-Pacific dey 


Oakland International Airport, Oakland, Calif. 


Aviation Corp. of Seattle dba 

Westair Transport 

Boeing Field, _— Wash. 

Capitol Airw 

Berry Field, Nashville, Tenn. 

Central Air Transport (NC) 

North Hollywood, Calif. 

Coastal Cargo hy Inc. 

West Trenton, N.J 

Currey Air Trempert 

Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 
General Airways Inc. 

Portland International Airport, Portland, Ore. 
Great Lakes Airlines Inc 

Lockheed Air Terminal, | Burbank, Calif. 
Modern Air Transport Inc. 

Newark Airport, Newark, N.J. 
Overseas National Airways 

Friendship Airport, Baltimore, Md. 
Purdue Aeronautics oom {Ne) 

Purdue University Ai — fayette, Ind. 
Quaker City Airways ! 


Equipment 

2 DC-4, 2 1049 Connie 
4 C-4 

3 0C3 

2 C-46, 2 1049 Connie 
3 C446, 2 DC4 


14 C-46, 2 1049, | 749 
Connie 

| DC-4 

2 C-46, | 049 Connie 
| DC-4, | DC-6B 

no equipment 

| DC-4, | DC-4B 

3 C-4 

11 DC-7s (leased), 

4 DC4 

3 DC-3 


no equipment 


N. Philadelphia Alen, ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
Regina Airlines 

Miami Springs, Fla. 

S.S.W. Inc. dba Universal Airlines (NC) 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 

Sourdough Air Transport 

Boeing Field, Seattle, Wash. 

Southern Air Transport 

Miami International Airport, Miami, Fla. 
Transocean Air Lines 

Oakland International Airport, Oakland, Calif. 
Unit Export Co. (NC) 

Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

U.S. Aircoach (NC) 

Lockheed Air — Burbank, Calif. 

World Airways 2 DC4, | DC+4 
Oakland iercatlenel Airport, Oakland, Calif. 2 1049 Connie 


NC—Not certificated. 


2 C-4% 
| DC4 
1 C-46, | DC-3 
3 C4 
14 Boeing 377 
no equipment 


no equipment 


Supplemental Air Carrier Conference 


United States Overseas Airlines 
Wildwood, N.J 


Associated Air Transport, Miami, Fla. 


10 DC-4, 3 DC-6B 

2 C-46C, 2 Super 4, 
5 C-46 cargo 

2 DC-6B 

| DC-4, 2 C-46, | DC 


Los Angeles Air Service, Hawthorne, Calif. 
Miami Airline, Greensboro, N.C. 


Supplementals not belorging to an association 


Blatz Airlines Johnson Flying Service, Missoule 
Lomae Air Terminal, Burbank, Mont. 
California Eastern Aviation, Paul Mantz Air Services, Santa 
Washington, D.C. Ana, Calif. 

Standard 

Lindbergh Ateld San Diego, Calif 
Stewart Air Service 

Hawthorne, Calif. 


Comner Airlines, Miami Springs, 
a. 
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Airport Breakthrough or Bust. . 


FAA's Dulles Plan Is Different 


Entire terminal plan and ramp layout is irrevo- 


cably tied to new but untried mobile lounge con- 


cept of moving passengers from terminal to plane. 


NCLE SAM HAS accepted a monument to unprece- 
dented opportunity and challenge in airport planning. 
Architect Eero Saarinen has designed a startling Dulles 
International Airport terminal building which he hopes 
captures (1) the “monumentality” of the nation’s capital 
and the “excitement” of jet travel, and (2) the maximum 
in passenger comfort and convenience. 

With the airport opening in mid-1961, the public will 
give the answer to a far more fundamental question: 

The federal government, with the opportunity to design, 
plan and build the world’s first jet-inspired international 
airport, is at the same time expected to cure all of the old 
ills to which other airports have succumbed: Has it suc- 
ceeded? 

Airport layout holds much of the answer, frozen into 
two sets of runways and taxiways already under 800,000 
sq. yds. of concrete, and a third set imminent in spring. 
But to air travelers, the answer will lie in access roads and 
terminal facilities that get them on and off their flights— 
are they fast, convenient, comfortable? 

Finnish-born Saarinen’s terminal design is in its own way 
every bit as startling as his famous terminal-in-flight for 
[WA at Idlewild’s Terminal City. Rising from Virginia’s 
flat farmlands will be two rows of outward-sloping, 65-ft.- 
high concrete columns which support a hammock-like, 
concive roof. Forty-foot bays between the columns will 
be w.lled with soaring glass. A lower office wing projecting 
tow the aircraft ramps will mount a commanding 177- 
ft.-hi:h control tower atop a rectangular chimney of con- 
crete 

Sn. zgling against gates built two-abreast in each bay 
on th field side of the terminal will be the mobile lounges. 
Whe" er “detachable terminal fingers” or glorified busses on 
stilts. ‘hey will be the true key to Dulles International 
Airp 

It ill never be hard for critics to find basic decisions 
whic! irrevocably shaped the form and movement of this 
jet-de ‘ened field. CAA selected the runway pattern it 
want for south-to-north and north-to-south operations 
with -ts landing and taking off simultaneously. It adopted 
the bile lounge concept to move passengers between 
far-fi.g ramp positions and a centralized, tight-knit 
term: al building. Virtually nothing that has been done 
since hese two decisions were made—long before first 
contr’ -ts—has been unaffected by them. 


MAR 1960 


By BRAD DUNBAR 


First blow to the passenger bound for his speedy jet is 
certain to be access to Dulles—for the immediate future, 
at least. Over Washington’s Potomac River bridges he must 
fight city and suburban traffic, a full 10 miles to the near 
end of the high-speed, limited-access airport road that 
will carry him the last 17 miles. The airport alone is 
figured to generate 44,000 cars a day by 1975, not to 
mention a new “junior Pentagon” being built for CIA, and 
Virginia’s own exploding suburban growth. 

FAA studies predict the motorist can drive the 27 miles 
to Dulles from Washington’s downtown Statler-Hilton in 
37 to 41 minutes. But this is based on a 50-mph average 
speed from a new Constitution Avenue Bridge that won’t 
be ready until 1962-3, and along a new high-speed Inter- 
state Rt. 66 or proposed new circumferential arteries. 

Herbert H. Howell, veteran airport engineer and FAA’s 

Continued on page 40 


Dulles International, 1961: Thirty ramp positions for jets (10), 
heliport-general aviation (9), terminal (7), 1200-car parking (6). 
Runway layout—11L(1), 29R(4), 36L(3), 18R(2), 36R(5) and 
18L(8). 
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DRAMATIC 
ANSWER 
TO THE 
AIR 
CARGO 
DILEMMA 


Many air carriers, striving to answer perplexing questions 
presented by a growing air cargo industry, are facing a basic 


decision: should they convert outmoded piston engine 
passenger equipment and put it on to air cargo routes? 
Should they order proposed cargo jets with 100,000 Ib. pay- 
loads? Should they wait for further turbo-fan evaluation 
before making their air cargo plane commitments? 


Canadair’s Forty Four, offers a simple, practical answer to these 
vital questions. It is an optimum-size, all-new, all-cargo 
turbo-prop airplane that, in terms of productivity, is vastly 
superior to converted piston engine equipment, and one 
that offers, in comparison with the big jets, a payload 
capacity that is not unrealistically high for profitable opera- 
tions during the 1960's. Furthermore, the Forty Four suffers 
little or no operating penalties due to runway limitations, 
and there will be no community noise problems. 


The Canadair Forty Four has a productivity two to three times 
that of converted piston aircraft, at the same cost per airplane 
mile, and has a profit potential that will quickly recover any 
losses on disposal of piston engine aircraft now being used or 
contemplated for cargo usage. On the other hand, the Forty 
Four with a payload capacity of 65,000 Ibs. and low break- 
even point is ideally matched to the natural expansion of the 
cargo market and will begin immediately to operate at 
profitable load factors. 


The Canadair Forty Four is flying now and is in production for 
the three largest all-cargo carriers in the United States, and 


can be introduced into existing fleets as early as January 1961 
The Canadair Forty Four can operate in and out of all airports 
presently used by four-engined piston-powered aircraft. For 
example, at such an important airport as Midway, in Chicago, 
with only 6400’ runways, the Forty Four can take off with 90% 
of its maximum payload and fly non-stop to San Francisco 
Sophisticated design features, including swing tail and integral 
cargo handling equipment, slash direct and indirect costs. 
Step-by-step savings and economies inherent in the Canadair 
Forty Four, combined with its very attractive price, let 
precious capital dollars work for better return quicker than 
other “proposed” equipment. 

Thus General Dynamics Corporation's Canadian subsidiary, 
Canadair, the specialist in air cargo, proposes the Forty Four 
as the answer to air cargo’s biggest dilemma. 

Principal Features of the Canadair Forty Four 

1. Low prime cost—less than % the price of proposed jets 


2. Low operating costs —estimated at $1.30 per aircraft mile 
and less than 4¢ per ton mile. 


3. Right size for the 1960's —its present payload capacity | 
ideally matched to forecasted requirements. 


4. No community noise problems —confirmed during presen 
flight testing. 


5. No airport or runway limitations—every major airpo: 
open to the Canadair Forty Four. 


6. Growth potential —able to grow with the market. 
7. Available for delivery in January 1961. 


Cc A Ni A | A l a LIMITED, MONTREAL, CANADIAN SUBSIDIARY OF 
GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
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Dulles construction boss, candidly admits that prospects of 
horrendous peak-hour traffic jams in Virginia suburbs occa- 
sionally keep him awake nights. But, viewing possible bene- 
fits of worry over proud Virginia’s highway-building pace, 
Howell adds with a wry smile: “You just learn how to go 
to sleep.” 

Once at the vast airport site, the enplaning passenger is 
apt to like what he sees. Short and long-term parking lots 
with 1,200 immediate and 2,800-car 1975 capacities lie 
within the rotary drive hard against the terminal building’s 
600 ft. length and its multiple main entrances. Wide 
approach and departure ramps rise on separate levels from 
the parking grade, but the passenger who “drives himself” 
may duck into tunnels under both of these ramps after a 
minimum (in 1975) walk of 1,000 ft. 

The terminal building is a fascinating blend of Saarinen 
flair and mobile-lounge simplicity. Its out-thrust columns 
support the pre-cast concrete slab roof on light suspension 
cables, making lateral expansion to a possible 2,000 ft. 
quite simple. Low, roofed “kiosks” house ticket counters, 
airline work space and many concessions. They throw 
fluorescent light upward to illuminate the main concourse 
indirectly off the downward curving ceiling. Thus mainte- 
nance is held down and acoustics are enhanced by the 
absence of echo chambers under traditionally arched ceil- 
ings. The original roof cost, Saarinen maintains, is “just 
about as cheap as you can get it.” 


Walking minimized 

Certainly Saarinen has reduced passenger travel from 
entrance to mobile lounge to a minimum. Eight entrances 
along the 600-ft. front facade open directly into three long 
airline ticket counters that line the three kiosks. The interior 
portions and rear open sections of the kiosks are devoted 
to airline space and passenger concessions. The main restau- 
rant is in the rear of the central kiosk. And directly behind 
the kiosks, little more than 150 ft. from the main entrance, 
are the 24 railroad-like gates for the mobile lounges. 

All of this is on the single, main concourse level for the 
passenger who is driven onto the approach ramp to the 
main entrances. For the parking-lot passenger emerging 
from the tunnels under the ramps in the “basement” level, 
and for the deplaning passenger seeking his baggage on the 
same lower level, there are escalators in the two concourse 
passageways between the kiosks. 

This is Saarinen’s compromise of twin-level, split traffic 
design. Deplaning and enplaning passengers must mix at 
mobile lounge gates, and in four 25-ft.-wide areas flanking 
the two sets of escalators. To have separated them com- 
pletely would have involved split level lounge gates and a 
third level for baggage trains which now enter the lower 
level from each end of the building. The cost of such sep- 
aration would have been unjustified, FAA says. And it 
claims “mountains” of research—by the airport’s New York 
engineers Ammann and Whitney, consultants Burns and 
McDonnell of Kansas City and Ellery Husted of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and traffic forecasters Landrum & Brown of 
Cincinnati—to back up such decisions. 

Design of the revolutionary mobile lounge is still in 
process even though it clearly must be ready and tested 
by the current mid-summer 1961 operational date (origi- 
nally Jan., 1961). Under a $750,000 prime contract, Chrys- 
ler Corp. is to build a prototype, test it at a major airport 
beginning next August, and have it ready for FAA testing 
at Dulles in April, 1961. The Budd Co. of Philadelphia and 
Walter Dorwin Teague Associates, New York, are sub- 
contractors for body and industrial design, construction 
and testing. 

Present thinking is for possible incorporation in the 
lounge of the telescoping “jetway” principle already in use 
in New York and California. The thought is that airlines 
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would be leery of 80-ft. monsters driving up to make direct 
contact with $5-million jets. The lounge operator ins‘ead 
might extend a telescoping, enclosed walkway to the p'ane 
door after stopping his heavy vehicle several feet away 



























FAA looks for some 90 seats in each lounge, thus seating 5 
in two lounges (loading fore and aft jet doors simultaneous- 
ly, if desired) all passengers carried by today’s or tomor.- n 
row’s biggest jets. Some 30 of the lounge’s seats woul: be d 
of the pull-down variety, on the basis of studies which show . 
more than half a plane’s passengers will board the lounge — * 
just prior to departure time. e 
The lounge is Uncle Sam’s answer to “airport sprawl” t 
and the Bernarr McFadden-size walking distances of finger 
systems—estimated at more than a quarter of a mile for 
average 1958 airline passengers. But it undoubtedly is sub. T 
ject to possible bugs not necessarily confined to design and e\ 
engineering of the lounge itself. Py 
Dulles lounges, for example, will introduce first vehicles 
for passengers between terminal and ramp positions, and a 
inevitably add their bulk to all of the service vehicles which er 
already crowd airport ramps. The 30 initial (100 maxi- dt 
mum) jet ramp positions are in two parallel lines some : 
3,200 ft. from the field-side terminal gates for the mobile mi 
lounges. In between are the office-concession-observation me 
wing, a surrounding apron area for helicopters, business and 
private aircraft, and the two paths the jets themselves must the 
take to taxi to and from ramp positions. ter 
The jets won't have to dodge fuel trucks, for fuel will cia 





be piped underground to service facilities between the two 
rows of ramp positions. But all mobile lounges, all baggage 
trains and all ramp service vehicles must use two roadways 
to and from the ramps, crossing the paths of taxiing jets 
or piston planes at least three—and at most five—times on 
each trip. 

Howell concedes these crossings may someday cause 
problems when ramp lines swell to six, and aircraft and 
vehicular traffic mounts. But the jets will be under tower ff 
control—ASDE-radar guided—and the lounges are “entirely 
subject” to similar control if necessary. Basically, he claims, 
there is insufficient problem to warrant the “horribly ex- 
pensive” alternative of aircraft and auto grade separations. 










° . " Air: 

From the ramps to the airport’s boundaries, Dulles in 
1961 will be, planners say, a model field, adequate yet Elec 
Continued on page 42 Mis 






Cutaway shows planned interior of Dulles Airport terminal. 
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$2 years of experience... unequalled crafts- 
manship spell unchallenged leadership in the 
design and production of precision flight 
instruments, automatic celestial navigation, 
electromechanical, and avionic systems for 
the aviation industry. 


There’s a Kollsman instrument aboard almost 
every known aircraft. Proof of dependability. 
Proof of craftsmanship. Proof of acceptance in 
a field which can’t tinker with chance. Kollsman 
engineering and manufacturing complexes pro- 
duce precision instruments, flight systems, 
missile modules, and ground support equip- 
ments of unmatched excellence. Kollsman leads 
the world in automatic celestial navigation sys- 
tems. More than three decades of Kollsman spe- 
cialization serve as a springboard to the stars. 


lf it flies 
it relies on kholisman 


Astro trackers 

Automatic astro compass 

Air data computers 

Electromechanical systems 

Missile components & systems 

Jet engine instruments 

Flight instruments 

Kollsm n Integrated Flight Instrument System 
Optica’ systems & components 

Doppi: computation systems 

Sextar (periscopic—handheld—photoelectric) 
Press’ .-sensitive controls 

Flight + mulator instruments 

Labor: ry test instruments 


Fc a complete detailed list of Kollsman products, 
& se | for illustrated Product List. 
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One artist’s conception of mobile lounge. 


thoroughly expandable. There'll be no hangars, but sites 
already are incorporated in planning. There will be no 
sizeable ramp or apron facilities for air cargo, but room 
for this to develop. Allied utility and light industry build- 
ings, even an airport motel, all exist on the master plan. 

Only runways themselves remain relatively inflexible, 
assuming FAA’s 10,500 ft. (standard, sea level) runway 
maximum is not broken in years to come. And even here 
FAA has provided for more gear than the airport actually 
will have on opening day. Runways 18R and 36R will open 
with full ILS, PAR, high-intensity and sequence-flasher 
approach lights, and the full complement of touchdown, 
centerline and edge lighting. This includes standard runway 
and taxiway edge lights, narrow-gauge, prismatic MC-2 
lights set 30 ft. on either side of centerline down the first 
3,000 ft. of runway, and centerline runway and taxiway 
lights of a type yet to be selected by tests at National 
Aviation Facilities Experimental Center (NAFEC), Atlan- 
tic City. Yet all three present runways, and the fourth 
planned for 1975 (11R-29L), are and will be built to 
accommodate all of these aids—some light bases are in- 
stalled at 100-ft. intervals although there is no plan now 
for more than 200-ft.-on-center lights. 

But for first years, it will be a relatively inflexible picture: 
landings will be made more than half of the time on Run- 
way 36R, with controllers handling peak hour jams by 


Eight-airport comparison (based on early Chantilly plans) shows how Dulles mobile lounge concept will spare passengers’ feel. 
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whisking jets off the landing strip via the three 30-degyee, 
high-speed (60 knot) exits linking each runway and parallel 
taxiway. Take-offs in low winds can be expedited by simul- 
taneous operations on the diverging 36L and 29R strips. In 
southerly operations it will be the reverse—landings on |8R 
and takeoffs on 18L. Runways 11-29R will be available for 
strong crosswinds and peak hours, although a landing on 
29R would involve a tight turn and long taxiing back to 
the terminal. 

Still another intangible is noise. Dulles is built to swallow 
jet noise in vast distances—11,500 and 10,000-ft. runways, 
“buffers” provided by minimum distances of 8,000 ft. from 
runway thresholds and 2,000 ft. from runway centerlines to 
airport property lines, and a “green belt” of trees 1,000 ft. 
deep on all sides of the field. But 85 to 95 per cent of this 
green belt is represented only by seedlings, nearly 2 million 
of them. Waist-high growth thus is perhaps five years away, 
and full growth, 15 or 20 years. 

Thus the reaction of surrounding Virginia to Dulles 
International—like the response of both air carriers and the 
passengers they serve—must simply be: wait and see. 

Dulles International Airport is a huge collection of sta- 
tistics and superlatives. Here are some of its more signifi- 
cant ones: 

COST—$85 million appropriated; terminal and auto ramps, 
$9 million. 

TRAFFIC—4,000,000 passengers by 1965, 6-7,000,000 
by 1970, 8-10,000,000 by 1975 (Wash. Nat. reaching 
and holding 6,000,000 maximum). 

“DESIGN AIRCRAFT”—Jetliner of 500,000 Ibs. maxi- 
mum gross takeoff weight, 30 ft. longer and 20 ft 
more wingspan than DC-8. 

RUNWAYS—Two north-south (18-36) 11,500-ft. main 

runways, two secondary northwest-southeast (1 1-29) 

strips (ultimate). Main runways 6,700 ft. apart and 

overlapped, with terminal-ramp area between over- 
lapped ends equal to entire Washington National Air- 
port. Runways 150 ft. wide with 25-ft. blacktop shoul- 
ders; gradient maximum, .5%. Built under $5.8 million 

(grading) $12.5 million (paving) contracts by C. J 

Langenfelder & Son, Baltimore, with 9-12 in. Portland 

cement over 9-in. crushed stone base. 
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Delta Royal gsJet Service is for Everybody 


),000 
hing fi Deluxe First Class and Thrifty Supercoach 
maxi- 
0 ft Delta now serves 7 cities with DC-8 Jets—and during 1960 
new Convair 880 Jets will lift total to 18 
main 
1-29) & \With their superior speed and smoothness, Delta Jets are natu- 
: - ily preferred by passengers over so-called “‘prop-jets’’ and 
4 ther slower aircraft. But Delta occupies a warm spot in passen- a . 
houl- rers’ hearts for an even more enduring reason: Whatever the 
sillion § rcraft, whatever the fare, Delta provides the service, courtesy 
C.J nd thoughtful hospitality that have made it first choice with air 
rtland iellers for 30 years. ” 


Where Delta DC-8 Jets are now in service 


ming this Spring 
e Convair 880 BD ‘— { J yan 
stocrat of the Jets 


the air line with the BIG JETS 
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Northwest Comes Out on Top Again 
In November ‘On-Time’ Performance 


Northwest Airlines, for the third 
consecutive month, topped the U.S. 
domestic trunks in “on time” schedule 
performance in November with 83.8% 
of its flights arriving within the 15- 
minute tolerance. United and Braniff 
ranked No. 2 and No. 3 respectively. 

Biggest improvement was shown by 
Capital and Western, each jumping 
their on-time performance about 11 per- 
centage points over October. In turbine 
operations, the Lockheed Electra con- 
tinued to maintain a wide margin over 
the jets averaging 61.2% on time for 
4,265 flights by six carriers. 

Northwest led the Electra operators 
with 70.4%, down slightly from Octo- 
ber’s 71.8%. Eastern was a _ close 


second at 69.6%, followed by Ameri- 
can’s 64.7%. Overall, Electra perform- 
ance was better in November, the 
64.3% for 4,265 flights comparing with 
61.2% in October. 

Continental was the top jet operator, 
its 309 Boeing 707 flights racking up 
52.8%, a considerable jump from the 
previous month’s 42%. Breathing down 
CAL’s neck was TWA (779 flights) 
whose 707s showed 52.5%. Delta’s DC- 
8s (290 flights) were third with 47.3%. 
Of the total jet flights (2,731), 45.3% 
were within the 15-minute bracket, 
compared with 37.4% in October. 

Among the locals, Piedmont rated 
No. 1 at 89.1%, followed by Central 
at 83.4% and West Coast at 82.4%. 


ON TIME BOXSCORE—NOVEMBER, 1959 


On Time to 
15 min. late 


Rank October November 





On Time 


to 5 min. 6-15 min. 


Total 
trips 
reported 


16-30 Over 
min. 30 min. 
late late late late 





68.3% 68.6% 
73.6 76.3 
52.0 63.3 
64.7 72.4 


American , 7 
Braniff 3 
Capital . 9 
Continental ... 4 
Delta ... i 55.5 57.3 
Eastern ..... 6 66.4 69.8 
National 12 59.1 55.8 
Northeast 10 66.5 60.2 
Northwest 1 82.9 83.8 
TA .. 63.7 68.4 
United . 76.9 77.8 
Western 60.2 71.0 


6,002 
1,301 
3,818 
1,221 
1,695 
5,608 
1,228 
2,765 
1,394 
3,230 
3,584 
1,266 


52.3% 16.3% 13.1% 18.3% 
61.3 15.0 9.3 14.4 
41.6 21.7 17.7 19.0 
50.3 22.1 12.3 15.3 
30.1 27.2 19.8 22.9 
49.7 20.1 14.4 15.8 
35.3 20.5 17.9 26.3 
39.9 20.3 15.0 24.8 
73.6 10.2 5.2 11.0 
47.4 21.0 14.8 16.8 
59.0 18.8 10.4 11.8 
46.5 24.5 15.4 13.6 





TOTAL 66.1% 68.6% 
BOEING 707 and 


American sid 
Continental 
Delta ..... : 35.0 
National 

TWA 38.5 
United 4.6 


38.2% 41.3% 
42.0 52.8 
47.3 
40.3 
52.5 


49.0%, 19.6% 14.0%, 17.4% 33,112 


34.2%, 981 
31.0 309 
31.0 290 
32.4 216 
28.0 779 
64.5 166 


24.8%, 16.5% 24.5% 
36.6 16.2 16.2 
22.9 24.4 21.7 
20.4 19.9 27.3 
34.2 18.3 19.5 


7.8 13.2 14.5 





TOTAL 37.4%, 
LOCKHEED ELECTRA 
3 


American 
Braniff 
Eastern 
National 59.3 
Northwest ... 71.8 
Western co 18.6 


63.6%, 
44.7 

67.0 69.6 
57.9 
70.4 
43.2 


27.3% 18.0% 20.7% 34.0% 2,731 


46.3%, 18.4%, 14.6%, 20.7% 1,320 
41.7 15.2 13.1 30.0 237 
52.5 17.1 13.0 17.4 1,653 
36.0 21.9 16.3 25.8 528 
54.9 15.5 10.0 19.6 251 
17.5 25.7 23.9 32.9 276 





TOTAL 61.2% 64.3% 


LOCAL SERVICE 

Allegheny 76.67, 81.9% 
Bonanza 72.3 79.9 
Central 83.4 83.3 
Frontier . 72.6 67.4 
Lake Central .. 63.1 66.1 
Mohawk ee 55.2 47.4 
North Central . 62.4 78.3 
Ozark ! 55.3 58.4 
Pacific . 61.1 58.6 
Piedmont 89.9 89.1 
Southern 49.2 63.7 
Trans Texas 73.5 74.5 
West Coast 78.5 82.4 


45.8%, 18.5%, 14.4%, 4,265 


53.9%, 28.0%, 10.8%, 314 
72.3 7.6 8.1 . 433 
57.1 26.2 11.9 . 42 
41.1 26.3 13.7 . 270 
39.0 27.1 19.1 . 236 
26.2 21.2 22.5 1,030 
61.0 17.3 10.7 d 1,515 
29.4 29.0 18.5 . 766 
36.1 22.5 12.8 . 133 
81.5 7.6 6.7 119 
42.1 21.6 19.5 . 463 
44.0 30.5 15.7 . 223 
74.8 7.6 8.2 : 330 





TOTAL 62.1% 68.3% 


47.8%, 20.5% 14.8%, 16.9% 5,874 


Statistics reflect nonstop and one-stop flights only. Data from airline reports to CAB. 
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U.S. Airline Traffic for Year 1959 vs. 1958 


This complete summary 


Revenue Passengers (000) 


Revenue Passenger Miles (000) 
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compiled by AIRLIFT magazine from Official CAB Deta 
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Alaska 
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Lake Central 
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Total Scheduled 


32,902,002 
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1959 1958 Change 


... 5,602,255 1,721,963 
6,327,357 2,610,986 
Available. 


1960 
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1959 1958 Change 
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Change 1959 1958 Change 





74.4 
—!2.1 


29.6 


N.A. 
86,417,760 68,394,138 26.4 
25,681,837 — 6.5 


22,803,912 13,388,064 70.3 
139,478,901 117,603,288 18.6 
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Are jet-age prices keeping you from fill- 
ing your jet-age needs? 

Then take a good look at Allison Prop- 
Jet Super Convairs and meet jet-age 
competition for short- and medium- 
range service at a fraction of what you'd 
pay for comparable new aircraft. 


Performance? Allison Prop-Jet Super 
Convairs cruise at speeds up to 345 
mph or as much as 80 mph faster than 
piston-powered Convairs. Block speeds 
are increased 25% to 30%. Rate of 
climb at sea level is tripled—over 2000 
feet per minute. Full payload range is 
675 statute miles—a profitable 550 
miles greater than piston-powered 
Convairs. 


FOR CORPORATE AIRCRAFT OPER- 
ATORS— The Allison Prop-Jet Super 
Convair means less executive travel 
time, more time for business on impor- 
tant trips. 


And because it has power to fly above 
most foul weather, the Allison Prop-Jet 
Super Convair virtually eliminates 
delays and missed appointments. 


FOR AIRLINES — Route analyses of 
several airlines reveal this jet-age plane 
will yield a 19% to 48% return on 
invested capital. Seating capacity ranges 
all the way up to 66 passengers. 


Then, too, there’s the added sales 
appeal of high-speed flying at low noise 


and vibration levels — giving your pas- 
sengers the benefit and pleasure of 
modern jet-age transportation. 


FOR ANY AIRCRAFT OPERATOR-—The 
Allison Prop-Jet Super Convair means 
matching jet-age competition—and 
improving the profit picture. For details 
—or a free analysis of your aircraft 
operations — plus the full story on our 
Unit Exchange Program, write on your 
letterhead to: 


Mr. William O. Watson 

Manager, Sales and Contracts Dept. 2C 

Aircraft Engines Operations, 

Allison Division, General Motors 
Corporation 


Indianapolis 6, Indiana. wy 


LISON PROP-JVET POWER 
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Getting Fundamental About Takeoff Monitors 


An urgent need for a takeoff moni- 
tor in jet transports has emerged due 
to some marked changes in the oper- 
ation of these new types of airline air- 
craft. Pilots must execute the jet take- 
off with exact precision. Ever-increas- 
ing takeoff distances are rapidly ap- 
proaching ultimate field lengths, leav- 
ing very little margin for error. 

And, the increasing takeoff weights 
have overburdened the brakes and tires 
to the extent that an unnecessary de- 
celerate stop often results in costly 
brake damage and tire blowouts. 

It follows that the fundamental needs 
of a takeoff monitor (TOM) would 
be: 

*Warn the pilot when acceleration 
isn’t what it should be. 

* Tell the pilot whether he will achieve 
his lift-off speed when he reaches 
his lift-off point. 

* Indicate the instant Vr, V: and/or 
V.. speeds and corresponding dis- 
tances are reached. 

* Advise the pilot, in event the actual 
velocity during takeoff is below what 
it should be before reaching V; or 

how far he can go in anticipation 

reaching V, or Ve and still be 
to safely stop. 

ate to the pilot his 
g the runway. 

ate to the pilot his engine con- 
n during takeoff. 

niversal in its use. 

irst glance one would conclude 
ese requirements would place 
gn of a TOM in an impossible 
1. 

undamental approach to this 
1 would be to consider the three 
ariables in the takeoff—accel- 
velocity and distance. Their 
» basic to the problem of takeoff. 
uld then be desirable to build 
sht test a device capable of dis- 
and accurately measuring each 
> separately. Once the required 
y and reliability have been es- 
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Representative drawing of John Oster 
Mfg. Co, takeoff monitor indicator. 

















tablished and a reliable method of 
mechanization developed, consideration 
could then be given to combining the 
three variables into a suitable pilot 
display. 

The importance of the display can- 
not be overemphasized, for during 
takeoff the pilot is heavily burdened 
with a multitude of other factors in- 
volving aircraft operation. Split-second 
timing and accuracy also must be de- 
manded, and a universal TOM could 
be used to good advantage in training 
pilots on good takeoff procedure, par- 
ticularly in an accelerated training pro- 
gram such as one would expect under 
possible future mobilization emergen- 
cies. 

After considerable investigation, a 
unified tape display (see sketch) was 
chosen as most suitable for a TOM. 
It will require a field of vision less than 
2% in. in diameter, a size common 
to most jet instruments now used. It 
will also display in simplified vectoral 
form a “How Goes It” during takeoff. 

There are various methods of take- 
off under consideration today and any 
recommended monitor should be able 
to cater to most, whether in use or 
being considered. The device discussed 
here fulfills these conditions. 


BY W. KUZYK* 


*Senior Engineer, John Oster Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 


The two basic takeoffs now used 
can be classified as (1) the civil mode 
and (2) the military mode. 

In the civil mode (See Figures 2 
and 3) two types of takeoff proced- 
ure are to be considered. In one, TOM 
indicates the decelerate stop distance 
as measured from the end of the run- 
way (Fig. 2). In the other, the critical 
field length is measured from the 
starting point of the runway (Fig. 3). 

Using the former (Fig. 2) TOM 
will indicate to the pilot these six 
conditions: 

1. Runway length (Sx) in use. 

2. His position (S) along the run- 
way. 

3. Whether he is exceeding or lag- 
ging on required velocity and predict 
\V the amount he will exceed or lag 
V: when §S, is reached. 

4. The instant V, speed or S: dis- 
tance is reached. 

5. How far down the runway he can 
go (4S) in anticipating reaching V; 
and, if need be, carry out successful 
decelerate stop within remaining run- 
way (Ss). 

6. The amount (AV) he will lag or 
exceed V: when §, is reached. 

The advice given in item 5 obviously 
must be used with caution. If a cursory 
glance at the engine instruments shows 
all is well, a liftoff might be under- 
taken since a degradation in acceler- 
ation which would require that part 
or all of AS: be used would most 
likely result from natural runway con- 
ditions such as snow, water puddles, 
etc. But if the pilot reaches V, dur- 
ing the AS: interval and an engine 
malfunction is noted, an abort would 
be in order. 

Using Figure 3 procedure, all in- 
formation above with the exception of 
item 5 would be indicated. It would, 
however, indicate the decelerate stop 
distance, or distance required to clear 
the “obstacle” with one engine out 
(S.) as measured from §S,. The dis- 
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Four types of takeoff, as monitored on John Oster Mfg. Co. instrument. See text for 


explanation of how they are applied. 


tance S: plus S. would, in effect, be- 
come the critical runway length (S-) 
for the airplane/runway combination. 
This is the more direct of the two 
approaches and conforms with present 
airline pilot practices. 

In the military mode, two proced- 
ures are also used. In one, the re- 
quired field length is considerably less 
than the runway lengths available. In 
the other, the field length closely ap- 
proximates the runway available. For 
the military type takeoff TOM will tell 
the pilot: 

1. Runway length (Sx) in use. 

2. His position along the runway. 

3. Whether he is exceeding or lag- 
ging on required velocity during ground 
run and will predict SV, the amount 
he will lag or exceed Vice or Vr, 
whichever is reached first when the 
corresponding distance is reached. 

4. The instant Vio or Ve speed and 
corresponding distance is reached. 

5. The instant “last resort point,” 
1,000 ft. short of refusal point, is 
reached. 

6. The amount (AV) pilot exceeds 
or lags command velocity once the dis- 
tance corresponding to Vie or Vr is 
reached. 

For the Lockheed C-130 Hercules, 
since the required field length for its 
takeoff usually is considerably less than 
runway lengths available, Fig. 4 pro- 
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cedure is used. This is based on the 
probability that Vi. will be reached 
before Vx, the latter being a function 
of total runway length. For this mode 
of operation the TOM is used thusly: 

1. Pilot sets into indicator the dis- 
tance Sr corresponding to Vx. 

2. He also sets into indicator the dis- 
tance Sio corresponding to Viv. 

These are command values obtained 
from the pilot’s manual taking into 
account the airplane configuration and 
runway length. 

As the C-130 starts its takeoff roll, 
the black tape provided with the 
lubber line will move upward indicat- 
ing the position of the airplane on the 
runway. The AV velocity increment 
will be an immediate predicted quan- 
tity representing the amount that the 
actual velocity will lag Vie when 
Sto ultimated is reached. At the in- 
stant Sito is reached, the AV interval 
then represents the difference between 
the instantaneous command velocity 
and actual velocity. 

This information serves the pilot in 
deciding whether to abort before Sr 
is finally reached. The last resort point 
is automatically included by using a 
rectangular “bug” or marker scaled for 
1,000 ft. in width. If all goes well, the 
black tape completely covers the colored 
tape and the C-130 may lift off when 
Sic is indicated. 


For the Boeing KC-135 the required 
field length closely approaches that 
available and Vz will be reached 
before Vic. Here the TOM is used 
differently: 

1. Pilot sets into indicator the dis- 
tance Sr corresponding to Vr. 

2. Pilot sets into indicator Sie cor 
responding to Vic. Both are derived 
from pilots manual. 

From start of roll the TOM oper- 
ation is similar to that for the C-130 
except that AV becomes the predicted 
quantity that the actual velocity will 
lag Vex when Sx is ultimately reached. 
At the instant Sr is reached, AV then 
represents the difference between the 
command velocity and actual. This 
aids the pilot in deciding when to lift 
off. If all goes well, the black tape 
completely covers the colored tape and 
the pilot may lift off when S, is reached. 


Retreads Slice Tire Costs 


For American Airlines 

Every time a 707 or DC-8 type jet 
touches down on the runway the cost 
in tires alone on the main landing gear 
runs anywhere from $16 to $44. 

This assumes the airline averages 
50 landings between retreads, the $44 
figure being based on use of no retreads 
and the $16 on five retreads per tire. 
If the carrier is able to extend tire 
life to 100 landings per tread, landing 
costs would drop to about 90¢ per tire 
or $7.20 per landing on the eight- 
wheel 707. AA at present averages 82 
landings on new tires and 70 on each 
retread. 

Here’s how W. P. Ericksen, struc- 
tures engineer for American Airlines 
plots tire costs versus retread schedules 
in a recent talk before SAE. (For 
complete paper, purchase from SAE, 
485 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 
at 75¢ per copy referring to Paper 
139B.) 








FASTEST: ONLY 84 MINS. 
TORONTO-NEW YORK 


ET-POWERED ELECTRAS 


’ American Airlines offers jet-powered Electra the morning, afternoon or evening... arriving in 
ship service between New York and Toronto New York in only 84 minutes. 

s more than 20 minutes faster. Enjoy the wider, deeper seats of the spacious 
om New York frequent departures are sched- [Electra cabin . . . only two abreast, with a table 
throughout the day. American’s jet-powered between. You'll fly in air conditioned radar-guided 
tra Flagships wing nonstop to Toronto in only comfort with matchless service that makes American 
inutes. You can depart from Toronto either in _ Airlines the first choice of experienced travelers. 


4 MERICAN AIRLINES America’s Leading Airline 





ANOTHER AIR FRANCE FIRST! 











THE WORLD’S ONLY JET TO JET SERVICE 
Between the U.S.A. and Europe, Africa and the Middle East! 


Never before has any single airline come so close to 
fulfilling the ultimate promise of the “Jet Age.” Now 
a traveler can speed overseas to Europe by Air France 
707 Intercontinental Jet and, without changing air- 
lines, continue throughout Europe, Africa and the 
Middle East by swift Caravelle Jet. This is truly the 
finest, fastest, most convenient service of its kind— 
Jet to Jet service on Air France. 


Exclusive “firsts” like Air France Jet to Jet service 


don’t just happen; they have to be planned. Early in 
1957, Air France laid the groundwork for this unique 
service by becoming the first airline to test and oper- 
ate Caravelles in Europe. Then, when the first Air 
France Boeing 707 Intercontinental Jet touched down 
at Orly Field, a fleet of pure jet Caravelles was ready 
to inaugurate Jet to Jet service! 

It is just this quality of leadership in planning that has 
helped Air France become the world’s largest airline. 








AIR>sFRANCE [21 


WORLD'S FASTEST JETLINER / WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE 
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LONDON LETTER 


~ 
By MICHAEL oma 


Britain Stakes Its Comeback on Airco, Vickers Jets 


Currently taking shape in Britain are 
two new transport airplanes upon 
which a good deal of Britain’s future 
in world civil aviation will depend. 
Together they represent the spearhead 
of Britain’s attack on the next big 
round of airline reequipment which, 
according to many people this side of 
the Atlantic, will start in the early 
1960s. 

[hese two transports are the Vick- 
ers-Armstrongs VC-10 medium to long- 
haul jet, and the Airco short-range 
DH-121. 

The VC-10 represents an attempt to 
develop a successor to the “first gen- 
eration” of big, long-range jet airliners 
—the Boeing 707 and Douglas DC-8— 
and so recover for Britain a share of 
the long-range market lost when the 
Vickers 1000 long-range jet was 
abandoned some years ago. The DH- 
121, it is hoped, will capture a big 
share of the sizeable medium and 
short-range airliner replacement market. 


It is estimated that more than 1,000 
aircraft of the Viscount, Convair 340- 
440 and Martin 404 category are still 
flying throughout the world. Some 
time within the next decade, every one 
of these aircraft will need to be re- 
placed, and the DH-121 is intended to 
be one of the major contenders in this 
field. 

Both the VC-10 and DH-121 are 
designed to enter airline service some- 
time in 1963-64. Both will fly initially 
in 1961. Both airplanes have the en- 
gines mounted at the rear end of the 
fuselage. 

In the Vickers VC-10, the four Rolls- 
Royce Conways (R.Co.42s with 20,- 
250 Ibs. of static thrust ea.) are 
mounted two on either side, while in 
the DH-121 the three Rolls-Royce RB- 
163s (each having 10,100 Ibs. of thrust) 
are mounted one on either side and 
one on the top of the rear of the 
fus: lage. 

is is something of a departure for 
Bri'‘sh aeronautical technology, since 
hit! erto engines have been “buried” in 
the wing roots—as in the Comets, and 
e Victor and Vulcan jet bombers. 
British aircraft industry has never 
ted the U.S. design philosophy of 
ed engines. 


other feature that the designers 
will be common to both air- 
s will be their ability to take off 
short runways. This is especially 
tant on BOAC’s Eastern and 
in routes, where fields are de- 
d generally as “short, hot and 
and on the vast number of small- 
airfields where the bulk of the 
s future air traffic expansion is 
ed to be generated—an impor- 

oint for the DH-121. 
se were among the major con- 
tions that led to BOAC’s deci- 
o buy VC-10s, worth over $182 
m: on, plus an option on 20 more, 
an’ \o BEA deciding to buy 24 DH- 
12. valued at $84 million, plus an 
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option on 12 more. So far, neither air- 
plane has any export orders, although 
the salesmen are on the road in 
strength. 

This lack of export orders stems 
largely from the general lack of finance 
available among world airlines, but 
neither manufacturer is seriously wor- 
ried as yet. It is thought that the real 
test will not come until after the air- 
planes have made their maiden flights. 
Once the manufacturers can get their 
airplanes on demonstrations overseas, 
they are confident the orders will come 
in. 

Furthermore, it is stressed that these 
are long-term airplanes—Airco is con- 
vinced that it will probably be build- 
ing DH-121s 10 years from now, al- 
though neither Vickers nor Airco is 
ignorant of the stiff competition that 
they are likely to meet, not only from 
the U.S. with developments of the 707 
and DC-8, but also from advanced 
versions of the French Caravelle. 

Vickers is already looking ahead to 
a new “family” of transports. It has 
plans—as yet unannounced—for de- 
velopment of a VC-11 medium-haul 
jet, and for a Super VC-10 with longer 


range and bigger payload than the 
current VC-10. 


Here’s how the two projects stand: 
DH-12! 


105,000 Ibs 
100,000 Ibs 


vc-10 

Max. takeoff weight 299,000 Ibs. 
Max. landing weight . 197,500 Ibs. 
Max. zero fuel weight 176,500 Ibs. 85,000 Ibs 
Design max. payload 38,000 Ibs. 21,500 Ibs 
Passengers (max.) 150 (coach 97 (economy 
class) class BEA 

configura- 

tion) 
over 5,000 Up to 2,000 
4 Rolls- 3 Rolls- 
Royce Con- Royce RB-163 
way R.Co. by-pass jets 
42 by-pass 
jets 
BOAC 35 
plus 20 
option 
Delivery 1963 1963 
Price (basic, no spares) $5.6m. $2.8m. 


Range (statute miles) 
Power 


Orders BEA 24 plus 


12 option 


From the economic aspect, per- 
formance calculations for both air- 
planes indicate that they will be ca- 
pable of helping airlines pull down 
fares. Under the ATA standard calcu- 
lation, the cost per seat-mile of the 
DH-121 on a 900 mile stage with 97 
economy-class seats is 1.04¢. 








PAN AME RICAN, too... 


an airline that is experience-wise 


— from the practiced hand on 


the wheel, to every deta// assuring 


maximum passenger comfort 
and convenience — se/ects 


TECO Airline Seats for their new 


Boeing 707 Jet Clippers*. 
Here is more proof that ‘leading 


airlines agree — the finest airline 


seats are TECO-bui/t!"’ 


Write for catalog. 


Aircraft Seats 


3210 WINONA AVE. / BURBANK, CALIF. 


* Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





ESCAPE SLIDE / F Ualohdal-i aml ol dele ltlon atoh me Ulam @lalll-\-1a-mla-1-1-1- lgels 


DEPENDABLE SURVIVAL EQUIPMENT 





The Air Cruisers escape slide shown here 
assists passengers and crew to evacuate the 
aircraft in an emergency in a matter of seconds 
without injury. Simple to operate, it is standard 
equipment on most turbine-powered passenger 
aircraft. 

Thoroughly tested by the military and com- 
mercial airlines, the inflatable escape slide is 
another major achievement in a field where Air 
Cruisers has been the leader for more than 
30 years...dependable, lightweight survival 
equipment. The only manufacturer which con- 


THE 


ducts continuous research in survival equip- 
ment, Air Cruisers is America’s most experi- 
enced fabricator of inflatables from rubberized 
nylon materials. 

The Air Cruisers jet pump, which produces 
the rapid inflation vital to the fast, dependable 
operation of the escape slide, is another con- 
tribution toward better survival equipment. 
Today, more products, including life rafts, 
deceleration bags, etc., are inflated by Air 
Cruisers jet pumps than by any other kind. 

Your inquiries are invited. 


CORPOR TION 


jOine 
Tuls: 
cente 
char, 
base 
who 
or | 
elect 


AIR CRUISERS DIVISION 


BELMAR, NEW JERSEY 








ASOUT PEOPLE 


IN THE AIRLINES 


Robert L. Turner resigned as v.p.-traffic 
of Air Transport Assn. to become v.p.- 
customer service of Eastern, a new post. 

Samuel C. Dunlap resigned as v.p.- 
cargo of American to become v.p.-cargo 
sales and market development of TWA. 

Maurice Lethbridge promoted from 
assistant v.p. and executive assistant to 
the president of Eastern to v.p. in charge 
of a new department of schedules and 
planning. 

Robert R. Stark, Eastern’s chief mainte- 
nance engineer, has been promoted to 
chief engineer, based in New York. 


STARK ALBERTS 

Warren E. Alberts, who has been v.p.- 
industrial engineering of United since 
1958, elected v.p. and asst. to the presi- 
dent. Warren R. Mellin, former director 
of work analysis, appointed director of 
industrial engineering. 

Alfred H. Norling advanced from asst. 
v.p. to v.p.-economic planning of Capital. 

Thomas M. Miller, who has been 
Delta’s v.p.-traffic and sales administration, 
named v.p.-traffic and sales, in charge of 
all sales activities formerly handled by 
Laigh C. Parker, who died Dec. 23. 


Ret 


NORLING CROMBIE 


Day | J. Crombie, former v.p.-adminis- 
tration of Underwood Corp., elected v.p.- 
indust: | relations of TWA. 

Roh. t P. Foreman resigned as corpo- 

rate sc etary of National to become v.p.- 
sales Alaska Airlines. A. G. Hardy, 
NAL's .enior v.p., named corporate sec- 
retary addition to his other duties. 
_ Luc J. Hunt, 20-year Navy veteran, 
joined .merican as v.p. in charge of the 
Tulsa maintenance and engineering 
center. Recently he was a captain in 
charge »f Navy’s overhaul and repair 
base a! oronado, Calif. William B. Davis, 
who re ened as director of FAA’s Bureau 
of F Standards (AIRLIFT, Feb.), 
elected AA’s v.p.-maintenance planning 
and se ice engineering. 

Nin’ men named to head American's 
field es were elected vice presidents: 
Williay H. Miller, v.p.-_New York; James 
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HUNT DAVIS 


J. Lamond, v.p.-Chicago; A. R. Bone, Jr., 
v.p.-Los Angeles; G. E. Coon, v.p.-San 
Francisco; A. Sanchez Llorente, v.p.-AA 
de Mexico; W. G. Whitney, v.p.-eastern 
group of cities; W. G. Conrad, v.p.-north- 
ern group; G. W. Shiles, v.p.-central 
group; R. F. Lambert, v.p.-southwestern 
group. Last four officials are based at 
AA’s New York headquarters. 

Edmund Converse, board chairman and 
president of Bonanza, elected 1960 chair- 
man of Assn. of Local Transport Airlines. 
Keith Kahle, president of Central, elected 
vice chairman. 

William E. Huskins, Jr., former Orient 
region operations mgr. of Northwest, 
named asst. to the president, based in St. 
Paul. 

Gilbert H. Lee, former chief commer- 
cial mgr. of BOAC, appointed commercial 
director. 

Cargo appointments: Wilfred Green- 
way promoted from U.S. cargo sales 
officer to U.S. cargo sales mgr. of BOAC. 
O. L. Slay resigned as general sales mgr. 
of Alaska Airlines to join Continental as 
air cargo sales director. Francis de Mat- 
lachowski appointed cargo sales mgr. in 
North America for Irish International 
Airlines. Formerly he held the same post 
with Sabena. 

Jess B. Bennett, who has been execu- 
tive representative and asst. to the presi- 
dent of Braniff in Washington, named 
European sales mgr., based in London. 

Robert O. Bruemmer advanced from 
mgr. of domestic sales research of TWA 
to system director for sales schedule co- 
ordination. 

Robert Petin, formerly in Air France’s 
Geneva office, named west coast regional 
mgr., based in Beverly Hills, Calif. 

John F. Heiner, of Hawaiian Airlines’ 
Waikiki sales staff, named director of 
merchandising, and Capt. Joe Tacker 
promoted to check pilot. Capt. Peter N. 
Economu, Aloha’s DC-3 check pilot, ad- 
vanced to director of operations. 

George J. Schleifer promoted from per- 
sonnel representative to system reserva- 
tions mgr. of Bonanza. 

T. E. Nance, former director of in- 
flight services of Continental, named di- 
rector-customer field services. 

Lew Priester promoted by Braniff from 
asst. to general traffic and sales mgr. to 
asst. general traffic and sales mgr. 


AMONG THE SUPPLIERS 


Thoralf E. Gamlem, an asst. general 
mgr. of Boeing’s transport div., elected v.p. 

Charles B. Buckley appointed to new 
post of asst. to the president-corporate 
planning and development of Douglas. 
For five years, he has devoted his time to 
private interests involving formation of 


e- 


new corporations, 
acquisitions. 

John F. Cain named president of Greer 
Hydraulics. He has been successively 
controller, treasurer, general mgr. and 
executive v.p. 

Wyman L. Henry, who joined Beech 
Aircraft in 1958 as director of marketing, 
elected v.p.-marketing. 


reorganizations and 


CAIN HENRY 

Joseph J. Dysart, former asst. chief 
DC-8 project engineer, named mgr. of 
Douglas commercial programs. 

Burns R. Maus resigned as aviation 
sales mgr. of Champion Spark Plug to 
enter private business. 

Morgan, former mfg. mgr. of 
Holley Carburetor Co., named general 
mgr. of the aircraft division. 

Frank Carrig, Jr. promoted from east- 
ern sales mgr. to sales mgr. of Sierracin 
Corp. 

G. B. Van Dusen, president of Van 
Dusen Aircraft Supplies, also named 
board chairman; v.p. George Galipeau 
appointed executive v.p.; William L. 
Carolla, general sales mgr., named v.p. 

James F. Wall promoted by Southwest 
Airmotive to mgr. of jet engine overhaul. 
Frank Scottino named airline ocordinator. 

Guy B. Entrekin, former v.p. and gen- 
eral mgr., elected president of Communi- 
cations Accessories Co., subsidiary of 
Collins Radio. 

Col. Elmo S. Mathews (Ret.) appointed 
executive v.p. of Switzer Brothers, Cleve- 
land manufacturer of aviation paints. 

Harold Maron, former equipment sales 
mgr. of Greer Hydraulics, named super- 
visor of ground support equipment sales 
of REF Mfg. Corp. 

Henry R. Kwiatkowski, former Euro- 
pean sales rep. for United Aircraft Ex- 
port Corp., joined The Babb Co. as 
Latin American sales mgr. 

Robert J. Tatge named mgr. of flight 
and electronic systems for AiResearch 
Mfg. Div. of The Garrett Corp. Raymond 
J. Gambon appointed mgr. of environ- 
mental systems, and Ernest A. Wilder 
mgr. of heat transfer. 

Clyde Skeen, formerly with Boeing's 
Aerospace Div., named executive v.p. of 
general mgr. of Temco Aircraft Corp., 
and elected a director. 


OTHERS IN AVIATION 


Bart Spano resigned as asst. chief of 
jet plans division of FAA's Office of 
Plans and Requirements to start his own 
acoustical research and engineering con- 
sultant firm in Washington. 

Francis S. Norton, former general 
traffic director of General Motors’ Fisher 
Body Div., appointed asst. v.p.-traffic of 
Railway Express Agency. 
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EXTRA SECTION 


Something to Shoot at 


With all these new jets, there’s 
been a lot of talk lately about the 
unofficial record time between this 
city and that around the continent. 
You might be interested to know what 
some of the official records are, as 
reported in the National Aeronautic 
Association handbook. If you're in 
the mood, they shouldn’t be too hard 
to beat. 

The official NAA record between 
Chicago and Los Angeles is 8 hr. 10 
min. 20.9 sec. at an average speed 
of 212 mph. The record-holder? Fel- 
low named Howard Hughes in a 
Northrop Gamma monoplane powered 
by a Wright Cyclone engine. He made 
his record-shattering flight between 
Chicago Municipal and Grand Central 
Air Terminal, Glendale, on May 14, 
1936. 

How about Chicago to Washing- 
ton? Record for transport aircraft on 
this also is held by a Northrop Gamma 
with that 710-hp Cyclone. Time was 
2 hr. 22 min. at a speed of 253 mph. 
The pilot? Kid by the name of Jack 
Frye. 

The Mexico City to New York 
City record is held by a Gee Bee 
monoplane piloted by Francisco Sa- 
rabia at an average speed of 193.353 
mph. 

Perhaps you would rather try some- 
thing more exotic. Well, you can go 
after the Vancouver, B.C., to Agua 
Caliente, Mexico, record. Title hold- 
er is Frank W. Fuller, Jr., in a 
Seversky monoplane. Average speed, 
251.965 mph. He is also the incum- 
bent on the San Francisco to Salt Lake 
run with a time of 2 hr. 31 min. 
41 sec. at a 270-mph speed. And 
also holds the San Francisco to Port- 
land, San Francisco to Boise and San 
Francisco to Denver records in the 
same aircraft. 

On the military side, the March 
Field to Mitchell Field record is 7 
hr. 45 min. 36 sec. Average speed: 
312.5 mph. Aircraft: XP-38. Pilot: a 
young lieutenant named Ben Kelsey. 

Those were the days. 


Reservations, Anyone? 


If you have recovered from all those 
intercity record attempts, lift your 
horizons somewhat further afield. The 
University of California at Los Angeles 
has done some figuring on its handy- 
dandy astronomical distance chart and 
come up with these statistics. 
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By WILLIAM J. COUGHLIN = 


If you can soup up your Northrop 
Gamma or your Gee Bee so that it 
will fly 10,000 mph, you can reach 
the moon in a day, the sun in a year 
and Pluto, the farthest planet of our 
solar system, in 40 years. 

If you want to go on to Alpha Cen- 
tauri, the nearest star, it will take you 
270,000 years. Baggage may be picked 
up at the terminal entrance within 
33,000 years after arrival, however. 


Lucky Number 


Speaking of records, have you 
noticed there is no Gate 13 at Los 
Angeles airport. There are 43 others 
but 13 was left out for what the air- 
port calls “the obvious reason.” Hello 
there, Shelley Berman. 


Whodunit? 


San Francisco columnist Herb Caen 
reports that Pacific Air Lines, after 
a wave of petty thefts in December, 
offered a $1,000 reward to its employes 
for information leading to arrest of 
the culprit. Pilots immediately posted 
a slogan on the bulletin board: “Get 
Your Christmas Bonus—Turn in a 
Friend!” 


Deep Freeze on Noise 

Peg Hereford says the noise prob- 
lem at Los Angeles International Air- 
port has been reduced. It’s been so 
cold lately all the neighbors have their 
windows closed. 


A Penny Saved... 

Lockheed reports that the first month 
of pushing increased use of tourist vs. 
first class travel as an economy move 
saved the company $7,700. Which, I 
assume, was spent on a design study 
for a supersonic jet transport, tourist 
class. 


Over the Limit 

Interested in avoiding excess bag- 
gage charges? Here’s one confused 
solution. A bank robber parked his 
getaway car at Los Angeles airport 
not long ago and smoothly made his 
escape by air—leaving $32,000 in the 
trunk compartment of the car. 


A Family Affair 

According to an old issue of the 
Northwest Airlines News which I just 
found buried on the desk, Northwest 
can boast seven father-son pilot teams. 


Can anyone else top that? Northwest 
also has a father-daughter team, Capt. 
Les Wagner and his _ stewardess 
daughter, Nancy. 


Outspoken Executive 


Convair’s Tom Lanphier, Jr. took 
quite a pistol-whipping in Time and 
other publications for his blunt remarks 
on national defense at a press dinner 
in San Diego. “Sure, he did,” com- 
ments the vice president of another 
aircraft concern, “but those generals 
back there are going to remember that 
when they were fighting for more 
money Tom Lanphier was the only 
one in the industry who spoke up on 
their behalf. Convair’s scored again.” 


Odes to the DC-9 


Composed While the Poet Was 
Engaged in Omphaloskepsis 


The DC-8 is a real slick jet 

And the DC-7 is another good bet 
You can’t go wrong on a DC-6 
And the DC-4 is never in a fix 

The DC-3 will never be through 
And Mercer Air Service has a DC2 
So that’s why now it is such a wrench 
When even Junior says, “Buy French.” 


Douglas executives, both male and 
wench 

Douglas designers of each tool and 
wrench 

Douglas employees at each lathe and 
bench 

Must hereafter all speak French 


She’s a saucy French beauty 
With a Rolls rear end 

A de Havilland nose 

And a United friend 


She’s as quick and as cheap 

As a little jet should be 

But I for one never thought I'd see 

The day Donald Douglas would quietly 
sell 

Someone else’s design 

Not even Caravelle 


American Grapes Are Lighter 


I see where TWA is substitutin z do 
mestic wines for imported wines »n is 
U.S. routes. Reason for this is thal 
American wine comes in lighter b ttle. 
Weight reduction is sufficient om * 
transcontinental flight so that for 2vet) 
50 bottles of wine an additiona pa* 
senger can be carried. 

Problem TWA engineers nov a 
trying to solve is how to get a sé 
into the refrigerator. 
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DOUGLAS SELECTS BENDIX BRAKES FOR THE DC-8 


It is fitting that the luxurious Douglas DC-8, one of 
the world’s most advanced jetliners, should be equipped 
with Bendix, world’s most advanced brakes. For these 
brakes, products of the most experienced manufac- 


turer, perfectly match exacting jetliner requirements 
for smooth, sure ground control from touchdown to 
ramp. Besides being preferred for civilian jets, ‘“‘ Brakes 
by Bendix” are first choice on the fastest military jets. 


Bendix bivision South Bend, wo. 








Flying is 


so civilized 





on Western’s 


i Champagne Flights* 


... and they don’t cost an extra cent! Now Champagne Flights are more luxurious than 
ever — faster, too— with new jet-powered Electras. These spacious, quiet airliners provide a 
wonderful atmosphere for Champagne Flight extras like reserved seats, vintage champagne, 
gourmet dining—and all the things that make this kind of travel so “civilized?” Try it on your 
next trip between Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Salt Lake, Phoenix, Minneapolis. 


WESTERN AIRLI NES the wonderful way fo fly 
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Wash Schedule at Western, Every Third Day 


There’s one sure way to keep air- 
planes clean and that’s to wash them. 
At Western Air Lines, each aircraft 
is scheduled through a steam-cleaning 
operation every three days—10 times 
a month. 

WAL technicians have devised a 
combination of steam generators built 
by Clayton Mfg. Co., El Monte, Calif. 
and a “quick service” washrack that 
is capable of turning out 10 DC-6B 
wash jobs in a 24-hour period. A crew 
of-six washers can handle an airplane 
in about 45 minutes or prepare one 
for heavy overhaul and new paint in 
eight hours. 

For the Clayton steam generators, 
WAL uses two %-in. coils heated by 
natural gas burners. Water is pre- 
treated to bring the pH factor into 
limits for maximum detergency, then 
Steam and detergent solution are mixed 
in a Sellers unit under 200 to 210 
psi steam pressure. 

The detergent is Oakite 74 mixed 
three ounces to the gallon of pre- 
treate’ water. About 500 gallons of 
water 20 into each wash job, most in 


steam, the rest in rinse. WAL uses an 
inhibitor with Oakite 74 to make it 
safe for aluminum cleaning, finds it is 
non-corrosive to Plexiglas, paint or 
aluminum. 

In addition to the routine washing, 
the carrier polishes aircraft twice a 
year with a “Bon Ami” type com- 
pound requiring 16 to 20 manhours. 
Every 10,000 hrs. the exteriors are 
buffed and repainted. For buffing. 
Turco 1497 compound is used with air 
driven buffers rotating at 1,200-1,400 
rpm. 

This was WAL’s standard for ail 
aircraft until Lockheed’s Electra came 
along. Because of open electrical cir- 
cuits and vents on the new turboprop, 
steam cleaning is extremely difficult 
and Western has reverted to standard 
crew mopping. However, its washing 
specialists are actively working on an 
answer that will add the Electra to the 
automated washline. 


Good Is Not Good Enough, 
Terminals Must Be Perfect 


A caution on Lockheed Electra elec- 
trical system maintenance, issued by 
American Airlines to its mechanics, 
might well be repeated for all airline 
operators. 

In Electra electrics, says AA, at 
normal operating loads, many wires 
and wire bundles “have a temperature.” 
Advanced insulation materials are used 
and are not expected to deteriorate un- 
less other factors aggravate a particular 
situation. 

One exposure to such aggravation, 
add AA, are connections. Good con- 
nections, by ordinary standards, can- 
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not in all cases carry the load. The 
terminals must be perfect. 

American has set torque values for 
all terminals, lists them on work and 
component change cards and _ insists 
that torque wrenches be used. The 
torque values: 10/32 nuts—25 to 40 in. 
lbs.; 1/4 in.—60 to 75 in. Ibs.; 5/16 in. 
—80 to 100 in. Ibs. and 3/8 in.—150 
to 175 in. Ibs. 


Main Gear Workstand 


A simple yet effective main landing 
gear work platform costing about $50 
and requiring only 12 manhours to 
build has been developed by Lockheed 
Aircraft Service at Honolulu. 

Designed for Constellation models 
049 through 1049, it consists of a 
cantilever stand held in place by a 
single pin inserted through towing 
lugs. It can be pivoted upward to allow 
work on lower gear and does not have 
to be removed for towing operations. 

For complete design information, 
write Plant Engineering Dept., LAS, 
Inc., P. O. Box 1380, Honolulu Int'l 
Airport, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


‘Hot and Cold’ Overhaul 
To Save $80,000 a Year 


FAA has approved a request from 
Delta and TWA to adjust initial time 
between overhaul on the General Elec- 
tric CJ805-3 engines on their Convair 
880s to 1,600 hours on the “cold” sec- 
tions and 900 hours on the “hot” sec- 
tions. This will reduce direct operating 
costs on each airplane by almost $80,- 


Continued on page 59 
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AC Presents the Art Carney Show, NBC-TV, April 8. 


TWA Reports Longer Service, 
Less Spark Plug Changes with AC 


Hours in the air mean money in the pocket to all Airlines. That's why TWA maintenance officials 
insist on AC Anti-Fouling Spark Plugs for their fleet of 049 Constellations. TWA Power Plant 
Engineers say: "Because TWA flies ‘round-the-world, ‘round-the-clock, the spark plugs in our 
aircraft are firing 24 hours a day. We use ACs in our Constellations because ACs give longer 
service life between scheduled changes . . . more uptime and less downtime!" 


AC Massive Electrode Spark Plugs with the famous cloverleaf design provide improved scavenging. 
The recessed insulator tip offers greater resistance to fouling and is precision engineered for closer 
control of the range. For your aircraft spark plug needs, AC offers the most complete line of 
“operationalized designs” in the industry. Specify AC Aircraft Spark Plugs—Massive Electrode 


or Platinum Electrode. You are assured... 


THEY MUST BE THE BEST! 


AC SPARK PLUG > THE ELECTRONICS DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


DISTRIBUTED BY: Airwork Corporation * American Aviatron, Inc. 
General Aircraft Supply Corporation « Mid-Continent Airmotive Cor- 
poration ¢ Pacific Airmotive Corporation ¢ Southwest Airmotive Com- 
pany © Standard Aero Engine Lid. ¢ Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies, Inc. 


Aircraft 
Care 


starts with 


AIRCRAFT 
SPARK PLUGS 


AIRLIFT 
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000 per year as compared with a 
straight overhaul period of 900 hours. 

Cold section refers to the engine 
compressor, front frame, accessory 
drives and controls. Hot section in- 
cludes combustor and turbine sections. 
Division of overhaul labor is about 


70% for the engine cold section and 
30% for the hot section. Round num- 
ber estimate for complete overhaul 


labor costs is $8,000 per engine. 
Maintenance and overhaul parts costs 
are split approximately 60% for the 
cold section and 40% for the hot. 
Total parts cost is estimated at $15,000. 
rhe sectionalized overhaul approval 
on the GE engines will be substantiated 
through an initial sampling period. 


Mach Calibrator 
Speeds Instrument Checks 

A 60-pound package of jet instru- 
that 


ment calibration gear virtually 
plugs the “overhaul shop” into the 
airplane is cutting jet instrument 


troubleshooting time to a new low. 
Actually a two-unit combination 
called a mach calibrator and a static 
port test adapter, it permits a single 
check out the 


airline technician to 

entire pressure-operated instrument 
system of a 707 and its pressure- 
sensitive emergency features in only 


hours. Formerly it took 12 to 
24 hours. 
One man, in simulated ramp trouble- 


shooting conditions, is now able to test 


seven 


and calibrate the altimeter, machmeter 
and airspeed indicators in about 25 
minutes 

Pressure ratio transmitters, mounted 
in > engine pods, can be checked 
alo with their instruments in only 


15 ninutes. This job alone formerly 





static port test adapter is fixed 
on cup over airplane’s static vent. 
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Mach calibrator checks out entire pressure 


system instrumentation without discon- 
necting any portion of system. 
required removal of both the trans- 


mitter and indicator, a six to eight- 
hour operation. 

The new units, already in use by at 
least seven major airlines, is built by 
Burton Instruments, Div. of Burton 
Mfg. Co. of Santa Monica, Calif. 
Among carriers using the devices are 
American, TWA, Pan Am, Continental, 
Delta, United and KLM. 

The Burton test equipment comes 
in three models all measuring 18 x 
16 x 11% in. and priced from $3,000 
to $4,000 depending on limits of per- 
formance required by the customer. 
Model 2000 and 2025 weigh 55 and 
60 Ibs. respectively and require 115- 
volt, 400-cycle ac power. Model 2024 
weighs 60 Ibs. and uses 115 volt 50-60 
cycle or 400-cycle ac. 

According to Michael Burlingham, 
Burton’s director of engineering, the 
test package will permit maintenance 
to simulate flight characteristics to 
check out all systems requiring pressure 
ratio, pressure differential or pilot-static 
information. A _ simple adjustment 
enables pressure system leakage detec- 
tion and checkout of loss of cabin 
pressure emergency systems. 

The accessory—called the static port 
test adapter—successfully connects the 
calibrating equipment to existing pres- 
sure-system hardware, thus circum- 
venting the need to remove instruments 
or tap into the pressure system. Its 
design is such that it functions per- 
fectly on the static port vent of any 





aircraft. A double suction cup pro- 
vides for both tight seal and rigid 
attachment. 


With the mach calibrator placed in 
the cockpit—either on the radio table 
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for Aviation Products s 
in the West 
its PAC 


The West's largest aviation supply and 
maintenance organization, Pacific Air- 
motive Corporation is the authorized 
distributor for leading aircraft parts 
and accessories: 

AC Products 

Delco-Remy 

Marvel Schebler 

Pesco Products 

Hamilton Standard 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 








Aircraft Care starts with AC Spark 
Plugs! Recommended best for vari- 
able climatic conditions, wide tem- 
perature ranges, steady speeds over 
prolonged periods. The best plug 
you can buy. 


These and many other outstanding 
companies, through PAC, offer complete . 
units, with their replacement parts. 

Full stocks always available at PAC, its 
branches and associate distributors. 


Also, sale, overhaul and complete serv- 
ice for aircraft, engines, accessories. 


Contact your nearest PAC branch. 


PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE 
CORPORATION 


2940 North Hollywood Way 
Burbank, California 


BRANCHES 
BURBANK 3411 Tulare Ave. 
OAKLAND —int'! 

SEATTLE 
HONOLULU int’! 
PAC MEANS QUALITY IN AVIATION 


PRODUCTS — SERVICES — FACILITIES 
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or flight engineer’s table—the static 
port test adapter is run through the 
radio/radar compartment to the out- 
side of the aircraft. The adapter is 
placed against the skin over the desired 
static port and a switch is set to apply 
vacuum. The instrument-man is then 
free to work from the cockpit. 

Tied into the static/pilot system 
through the ship’s static port and pitot 
head, the mach calibrator generates 
pressure or vacuum through an in- 
tegral two-stage, motor driven dry 
pump supplying both vacuum and pres- 
sure. 

Static and pitot pressures are con- 
trolled by two sensitive regulators on 
the mach calibrator’s front panel. Thus, 
the technician can vary pressures to 
simulate a wide range of flight situa- 
tions. With each change in pressure 
differential between static and pitot, a 
corresponding change is noted on the 
aircraft's altimeter, machmeter, air- 
speed or other indicators, depending 
upon which of the pressure systems is 
being tested. Simultaneously, corre- 
sponding instruments on the mach 
calibrator test panel register calibrated 


mach number, altitude, airspeed, or 
absolute pressures in inches of mercury. 

The technician simply compares the 
readings of the instruments to ascertain 
the accuracy of the aircraft system. 
If.the aircraft instruments differ from 
the calibrated readings, the technician 
is able to make on-the-spot instrument 
substitutions. 

Internally contained shut-off valves 
isolate the aircraft system from the 
mach calibrator. This provides a means 
of checking system leakage by allowing 
the technician to watch the drop in 
pitot and static pressures over a period 
of time. 

Portability is the factor that allows 
one man operation. This, in turn, is 
the key to application of the new 
calibration technique in the field of 
commercial aviation. 

It is entirely feasible, says Burling- 
ham, that each ship have an instrument 
check before and after each flight— 
with no delay in present maintenance 
scheduling. The convenience of these 
procedures makes them easily ac- 
ceptable as a normal routine of pre- 
flight checkout. 


Fuel Drain Fitting 


Ome 

A special fuel drain fitting devised 
by L. O. Meredith, a ground service 
lead mechanic at American Airlines’ 
Tulsa base snaps securely over the 
sump drain valve of Douglas aircraft. 
It eliminates fuel splash and spillage 
during fuel sampling checks and won 
Meredith a $60 award from AA’s 
suggestion system. 
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WILL 
YOUR COMPANY 
BE IN THE 
AVIATION, MISSILE 
OR SPACE MARKET 
NEXT YEAR? 


Here are sixty-nine companies who form the back- 
bone of the aviation, missile and space industries. 





They have advertised continuously in the past 5 to 
40 consecutive issues of the aviation world’s only 
all-inclusive company and product directory. 


The basic minimum for selling this market is 
ADVERTISING IN THE WORLD AVIATION 
DIRECTORY. 
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This extensive completion program at AiResearch 
Aviation Service for Grumman’s new prop-jet corpo- 
rate transport includes: custom business interiors . . . 
soundproofing ...radar...radio... autopilot... 
instrumentation . .. paint . . . maintenance. 

AiResearch personnel have been factory trained for 
this special program. Expert craftsmen utilize the 
newest materials and processes in building and install- 
ing lightweight, fully stressed furniture, lounges, 
galleys, lavatories and other appointments custom 
designed for the individual Gulfstream purchaser. 

Our acoustical engineers have developed three indi- 
vidual degrees of soundproofing installations for the 
Gulfstream to insure the comfort level you desire. 





THE AIRESEARCH GULFSTREAM 
COMPLETION PROGRAM 


Grumman Gulfstreams undergoing a custom tailored completion 
program at the AiResearch Aviation Service Company facility. 


And our highly experienced, well-equipped radio and 
electronics departments design and execute the most 
modern installations. 

By using a full-scale mockup of the fuselage section 
we are able to prefabricate components for the 
Gulfstream to expedite delivery time. And AiResearch 
guarantees the completion weight of your aircraft. 

AiResearch has more experience in pressurized air- 
craft than any other modification center. 

Write, wire or telephone for complete 
information, including brochure, on 
the AiResearch Completion 
Program forthe Grumman 


Gulfstream. 


~ 
THE CARRETT CORPORATION 
~ 


eek eae 
te 


a net -- 


CORPORATION 
AiResearch Aviation Service Div sior 


International Airport, Los Angeles, Calif. * Telephone : ORegor 8-616! 
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R°GULATORY 


Travel Agents Turned 
Down on Cut Rates 


50% discount for travel agents on 
domestic flights and free transportation 
for tour conductors would be “unjustly 
discriminatory,” CAB said, turning 
down an application of the Air Traffic 
Conference to furnish such transporta- 
tion. Two members dissented. 

Airlines said the purpose was to 
familiarize agents with domestic vaca- 
tion spots, thus promoting new traffic, 
and that free rides for tour conductors 
would boost domestic tours, Said CAB: 
“The need for education of the travel 
agent and for provision of a tour con- 
ductor appears to be correspondingly 
less in domestic travel than in foreign 
travel.” Internationally, agents get 75% 
discount; one free conductor is allowed 
for each group of 15 passengers (50% 
discount for groups of 10 to 15). 

Vice chairman Chan Gurney and 
member Joseph Minetti said they be- 
lieved a full hearing should be held to 
determine whether the proposal violates 
the Act. If it does, CAB should sponsor 
an amendment to permit the practice, 
they stated. 


ACTIONS 

Air France’s application for a _ Los 
Angeles-Paris route, with a service stop 
at Montreal, should be granted, examiner 
F. D. Moran recommended. 

Pan American World Airways was au- 
thorized to suspend service at Damascus, 
Syria, until facilities at Meeze Airport are 
adequate for large jets, probably in 1962. 

CAB tentatively approved an IATA 
resolution providing the following Western 


Hemisphere fares: (1) first-class fare in- 
creases of 3% to 8%; (2) tourist fares at 
present level; (3) northbound fares with 
10-month ticket validity at 20% reduction 
from tourist fares, except fares from 
Chile which reflect 30-35% reduction; (4) 


jet surcharges ranging from $2 one-way 


on fares up to $50 to maximum of $28 
on es of $500 or more. Agreement 
deperis on adoption of principle, con- 
laine. in recommendation of 1959 inter- 
gover mental conference at Rio, that 
equa! fares, rates and charges and con- 
dition of service shall apply on com- 
Para services. 

No h Atlantic cargo rates of IATA 
Were entatively approved by CAB, ef- 
fecti Apr. 1 as follows: general cargo 
rates present level; new volume rate 
prov 35% discount from general 
carg te at 500-kilogram weight break; 
redu: rates on 17 commodities. 


_ Ai service between Baltimore and a 
sub tial” number of cities is inade- 
quat AB announced in a press release. 
The il order in the case, to be issued 


later ill list specific inadequacies and 
new ices to be required. 

Nc a Central Airlines should be al- 
lowe to operate between  Han- 
cock ‘oughton and Duluth/Superior on 
the e hand and Ft. William/Port 
MAR 1960 


Arthur, Canada, on the other for a period 


of three years, examiner F. D. Moran 


recommended. 

TWA and Hughes Tool Co. were ail- 
lowed by CAB to enter a day-by-day lease 
of eight Boeing 707-331s and eight Con- 
vair 880s. CAB disclaimed jurisdiction 
over a transaction between TWA and 
California Airmotive Sales Corp. under 
which the latter will acquire five Martin 
404s, one Lockheed 1049A plus parts 
from TWA. 

Change of name for Regina Cargo Air- 
lines to Imperial Airlines was approved 
by CAB. 


MAIL RATES 


CAB intends to set temporary future 
mail rate of $5,496,022 for North Central 
Airlines for year beginning Dec. 1, 1959, 
and rate of $11,372, 260 from Nov. 23, 
1956 to Nov. 30, 1959. Future rate is 
$1,059,828 more than current pay; past 
rate is $1,087,947 over subsidy. 

Tem mail rates were set as 
follows: Chicago Helicopter Airways, 
$1,340,605 for year started Jan. 1, 1960; 
Wien Alaska Airlines, $1,307,203 for year 


started Oct. 1, 1959; Northern Con- 
solidated, $1,457,856 for year started 
Nov. 1, 1959. 











Has ‘‘Comfort Zoned” Aircraft 
on Five Continents! 


When passengers board BOAC planes at airports through- 
out the world they will enter “comfort zoned” cabins regard- 
less of outside temperature and humidity. New Hokanson 
H-35 mobile ground air conditioning units assure a refresh- 
ing welcome aboard BOAC. Whether it’s in London, Dakar, 
Cairo, Teheran, Bahrein, Khartoum, Karachi, Calcutta, 


Rangoon, 


Bangkok, Boston, 


Kingston, Recife, Rio de 


Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires or Montevideo uncom- 
fortable airport temperature is no longer a problem. BOAC 
—along with other leading world airlines—selected the 
Hokanson H-35 for its ruggedness, dependability, economy, 
and ability to out-perform anywhere in the world. Let us 
prove it. Write, wire or telephone. 





H-35 Mobile Air Conditioner 


Cc. G. HOKANSON COMPANY, INC. 


2140 Pontius Avenue * Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


“RELIABILITY IN 


SPECIALIZED AIR 


CONDITIONING" 
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EQUIPMENT WORLD 


Hangar Heating—Jet Style 








Ceiling-mounted heaters (left) provide even distribution of heat, prevent waste near unused roof areas (right). 


Heating airline maintenance hangars is 
no simple matter of pumping in big blasts 
of hot air. A system for heating a modern 
aircraft hangar must provide an even dis- 
tribution of heat, no more than 10-12° 
spread from floor to ceiling. The warm air 
must flow toward the outer walls where 
the highest temperature losses exist. 

Although hangar design calls for high 
roof truss lines for aircraft tail clearance, 
this area must not become a repository for 
hangar heat. Furthermore, aircraft are sen- 
sitive to improper heating. Deflections up 
to 18 inches have been reported due to 
hot air blasts on certain wing sections. 

L. J. Wing Mfg. Co., Linden, NJ., a 
key manufacturer of hangar overhead re- 
volving heaters, reports this rundown on 


i 
Overhead revolving heaters at recently 
completed maintenance hangar, American 
Airlines, Love Field, Dallas. 


Overhead revolving heaters in Hangar 
No. 14, TWA, New York Idlewild Inter- 


national Airport. 
64 


the approach used by six airlines to solve 
heating problems. 

Northwest—At Wold-Chamberlain . In- 
ternational Airport, Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
NWA is completing one of the largest 
overhaul hangars in the world, 1600 ft. 
long, 150 ft. deep and more than 50 ft. 
high. It will be heated by 25 overhead 
revolving units furnishing 50% of the total 
heating. Balance will be radiant heating 
panels in the hangar floor. 

Overhead installation includes 20 Wing 
No. 43HCR heaters and four No. 44FAS 
(fresh air supply) heaters, both with re- 
volving discharge. Design calls for —20° 
outside and 65° F inside with a 16-minute 
recovery after the hangar doors have been 
opened and then closed. 

TWA—Hangar No. 14 at Idlewild 
measures 820 ft. by 163 ft. by 47 ft. high, 
requires door opening 175 ft. wide and 
47 ft. high for each aircraft movement. 
TWA used 36 No. 43HCR overhead heat- 
ers with revolving discharge mounted in 
two rows of 16 units each in the two 
hangar bays. Design calls for 0° outside 
and 60° F inside. TWA also uses overhead 
revolving heaters at Philadelphia, Los An- 
geles, Chicago, Robertson, Mo., and San 
Francisco, and has specified them for its 
new hangar at Boston’s Logan Interna- 
tional Airport. 

Delta—In heating its Love Field hangar 
in Dallas, Delta faced the problem of sud- 
den temperature drops of as much as 50°. 
Six No. 38HCR overhead heaters with 
revolving discharge were installed. This 
adequately meets the requirement for 
—10° outside and 70° F inside. Delta’s 
hangar measures 173 by 299 ft. and has 
eight doors, each 45 ft. high. 

Eastern—For hangar No. 9 at Idlewild, 
PNYA specified five No. 40HCR overhead 
heaters with revolving discharge near the 
doors, and a second row of five No. 
36HCR units. The building, 479 ft. by 
137 ft. by 42 ft. high, also is exposed to 
high winds, calls for 0° outside and 60° 
F inside. 

TCA—At Dorval Airport, Montreal, 
TCA uses overhead revolving units in three 
hangars, has them rigged to automatically 
shut off when hangar doors are opened in 
sub-zero weather. The heaters automatical- 
ly start up again when the doors are 
closed, assuring rapid heat recovery. TCA’s 
facility includes hangars No. 1 and 5, each 
150 by 200 ft., and hangar No. 2, 200 ft. 
square. 

Doors are 180 by 38 ft. Each building 
is heated by eight overhead revolving heat- 
ers; four No. 33HCR and four No. 36- 
Type R overhead units all with two-way 


discharge. Design calls for —10° outside. 
Trans-Canada also uses revolving heaters 
at Moncton, N.B., Malton, Ont. and at 
Stevenson’s Field, Winnipeg. 
American—For its recently-completed jet 
maintenance hangar at Love Field, Dallas, 
AA specified four No. 36HCR heaters, 
two No. 38HCR heaters, and four No. 
40HCR heaters, all with revolving dis- 
charge. American also uses overhead re- 
volving heaters at its Chicago Midway Air- 
port hangar. 
ge Dept. A/L, L. J. Wing Mfg. Co., Linden, 


NEW PRODUCTS 





Baggage Computer 


The Detecto Automatic Baggage Com- 
puter to be installed at United's Idlewild 
terminal, will automatically weigh bag- 
gage, compute, record and issue baggage 
statements in seconds. 

The baggage handling system will be 4 
conveyor arrangement which will process 
passengers from lobby to airplane in as 
little as 2 min. 

One agent can operate the comy uler. 
Baggage weight, indicated by a Detecto 
scale, will be transferred automatically 
to the computer. Passengers will re-eive 
a ticket at the cashier’s counter in: icat- 
ing charges for excess baggage, if an. 

Write: Dept. A/L, Detecto Scales, Inc., 54 Part 
Ave., Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 


Synchro Test Set 


A portable test set for synchro i 
ments and low inertia servo mot 
available from Eclipse-Pioneer Div 
of Bendix Aviation. The set checks 


Al 








avai 
Psi 

10,0 
a di 
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Stag 


nous transmitters, receivers, servoed- 


hro instruments, and synchro differen- 


for electrical zero and calibration. 
is completely self-contained, weighs 
»s. 6 oz., and measures 9 by 11 by 
n. The set operates on 115-v, 400 
single-phase power. 

ve set will test synchro instruments 
led in aircraft servo systems with- 
their removal. 


te: Dept. A/L, Eclipse-Pioneer Div., 
Aviation Corp., Teterboro, NJ 


Bendix 


Helicopter Radio 


A VHF radio especially designed for | 
helicopters has been introduced by Nova- | 


Tech, Inc., of Manhattan Beach, Calif. 

It's a 2-way radio weighing only 3 Ibs. 
4 oz., including transistor power supply. 
Designated the HR-1, it has a maximum 
range of 100 miles over flat terrain. At 
900 ft., the range is about 30 miles. The 
transmitter can accommodate up to 23 
channels, and the tunable receiver covers 
the aviation band of 108-130 MC. Whistle 


tuning is provided; power output is be- | 


tween 1% and 2 watts. 
Write: Dept. A/L, Nova Tech, Inc., 
veda Bivd.. Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


1721 Sepul- 


Portable Vibration Analyzer 


A portable vibration analyzer (Model 
PVA) which can measure in milli-inches 
peak-to-peak displacement and frequency 
of mechanical vibrations on jet and 
turboprop engines is under production by 
— Flectric’s Aeronautical Instrument 

iv. 

Four 
cables 
respor 


velocity-type seismic pickups and 
ire furnished which have a flat 
es from 20 to 2000 cps and a sen- 
sitivity of 21.4 mv/.001 in. DA per 100 
cps inio a 20K ohm load. 

Pickups are calibrated to 1% accuracy, 
and aie powered by a 12 v, 1.7 amp/hr 
nickel--xdmium_ battery. 


Write: Dept. A/L, Sun Electric Corp., 
and A jale, Chicago 31, Ill. 


Harlem 


» gen Pressure Regulator 


»Z. OXygen pressure regulator is 
from Airaterra. Ranges are 100 
or minus 10 outlet and 100 to 
let. Unit is 2% in. long and has 
er of 2% in. 

um unit is piston type, single 
h metal to metal throttling seat. 
zero leakage lock up capability. 


apt. A/L, Airaterra, 620 Paula Avenue, 
Glenda Calif. 


Inlet Seal 


ial vinyl disc which forms com- 
t protective seal on jet engines 
n assembly of DC-8s, was de- 
y Nay Engineering Corp., Pasa- 


1960 


optimum 
CRUISE CONTROL... 


CAN BE OBTAINED 





THROUGH THE USE OF REC’ 
ALL WEATHER MODEL 102 Series 
TOTAL TEMPERATURE PROBE . 


FAST AND ACCURATE ... THE 102U HAS THE 
ABILITY TO MEASURE TOTAL 


DEICING HEAT 


BENEFICAL USES ..... 





Model 102 U 
(ONE HALF SIZE) 


TEMPERATURE WHILE 


IS CONTINUOUSLY APPLIED. 


To select engine power settings 
and flight altitude for best econ- 
omy and safety. 


To monitor engine performance— 
when used in combination with 
engine speed and pressure ratio. 
(to detect engine malfunction) 


To calculate true airspeed (in 
combination with Mach number) 
for air navigation. 


To indicate total temperature, for 
miscellaneous purposes. For ex- 
ample, to indicate icing temper- 
ratures, 


To locate jet stream. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN NO. 7597 


ROSEMOUNT ENGINEERING company R 


4900 WEST 78th ST. MINNEAPOLIS 24, MINNESOTA 








NEW PRODUCTS 


dena, to protect manufactured turbines 
before installation. 

Device uses Geon vinyl as base mate- 
rial, thoroughly covers engine intake area, 
guarding against humidity and foreign 
particles. It remains flexible from —60°F 
to 200°F. 

Write: Dept. 
Pasadena, Calif. 


A/L, Navy Engineering Corp., 


Hearing Protector 


Rye Sound Corp. has devised a plastic 
Super-Ear Protector to shield the ears 
of ground crews against jet engine noise. 





& 
NEWARK «+ MIAMI + ATLANTA 
c 


ORPORATIAON 
Miliville, New Jersey 
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The ear protectors chop noise by 30 
db to 1/1000 its original intensity. They 
are available in pairs sized large and 
medium. A tab aids proper fit and re- 
moval. List price: $1.25 per pair. 


Write: Dept. A/L, ae Sound Corp., 145 Elm 
Street, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 


Helicopter Systems 


Ryan Electronics has developed an ad- 
vanced ground velocity indicator for sus- 
tained automatic hovering and helicoper 
navigation. 

The AN/APN-130 is a continuous-wave 





CLEVELAND «+ 


The Hours Here 
Are The 
Most Critical 


Run-in is the most critical time in the 
life of an engine. Run-in burnishes 
the parts, guarantees, to an amazing 
degree, the successful life of the 
engine. More care in the test cell 
means more long term protection 
for your pocketbook. 


Here’s four typical Airwork Test 
| Cell Extras that make sure your en- 
gine is ready for maximum service: 


Oil pressures and temperatures are 
read in many different parts of 
the engine — helping us pinpoint 
possible malfunctions before they 
occur. The volume of oil moving 
through the engine is measured, 
too. 


Ignition systems are checked with 
a Scintilla ignition analizer. This 
makes sure every component is 
interacting properly. 


Oil consumption and fuel con- 
sumption are checked by extreme- 
ly accurate instruments. We don’t 
depend on dip stick tests. 


An extra large oil and fuel filtering 
system extracts the most minute 
particles. Four times during the 
run, a lever dumps any foreign 
matter on a fine screen for visual 
inspection. 


We should add a fifth Airwork ex- 
tra — adherence to standards above 
| normal factory requirements. Air- 
— work overhauled engines are eco- 
= nomical because you save on oper- 
| ating costs. Can we send you 
particulars? 


BRANCHES IN: 
WASHINGTON 


NEW YORK 


doppler system designed as an all-we: 
ground velocity indicator. It operate 
13,300 mc, at any helicopter altitude 

Set displays heading speed, drift sp 
and vertical speed, and provides out; 
for tie-in with helicopter stabilization 
equipment, ground position computing 
equipment and course and distance equip- 
ment. 

Write: Dept. A/L, Ryan Aeronautical Co., Lind. 
bergh Field, San Diego 12, Calif. 


Sound-Canceling Microphone 


Chance Vought has placed on the mar- 
ket a sound-canceling microphone for use 
in areas of extreme noise. It is specifically 
designed for use by maintenance personnel 
working with jet engines. 

The assembly consists of an earphone 
headset, a lip-boom microphone and a con- 
necting cord with pre-amplifier. It permits 
normal conversation by personnel standing 
a few feet from an operating engine 

The unit is named “Speakeasy” and 
weighs 34 oz. It can be used in noise fields 
as high as 150 db, and can be plugged 
into an aircraft's communications system 

First user was Braniff Airways, where 
the “Speakeasy” fitted into checkout pro- 
gram on new 707s. 


Write: Dept. A/L, Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc 
P. O. Box 5907, Dallas, Texas 


Universal Hoist 


A universal hoist with a positive ant 
fouling mechanism is available from. .iRe 
Continued on paze 6 


AIRLIFT 





her 


A News Announcement of Importance to 


J Aircraft Owners West of the Mississippi — 


= plus Canada, Mexico, and the Far East 


PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE TO OVERHAUL 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE ANTI-SKID EQUIPMENT 


PAC INSTALLS FIRST TEST STAND IN WEST. Operation 
of PAC’s new test stand which precisely checks and 
calibrates control units of all types of Westinghouse 
anti-skid braking systems, is observed by (I to r) Roy 
Backman, PAC vice president; John T. Lutz, Westing- 
house technician; James F. Graham, Westinghouse 
regional manager; and Earl Wenner, PAC accessory 


ne shop lead man. Installed at PAC’s Burbank, Calif. 
? plant, the test equipment will save valuable time 
mar- for Western aircraft operators. 
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PAC SERVICES PNEUMATIC AND HYDRAULIC ANTI- 

Inc., SSID SYSTEMS FOR WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COM- 

PANY. This unique new test stand built for PAC by 

stinghouse, tests and calibrates all Decelostat 

ti-skid and Maxaret anti-skid equipment. PAC is 

authorized overhaul agency for these anti-skid 

ts in the U.S. west of the Mississippi River, in 
stern Canada, Alaska, Mexico and the Far East. 


TINGHOUSE ANTI-SKID COMPONENTS IMMEDI- 
Y AVAILABLE AT PAC. A complete inventory of 
parts for Westinghouse Decelostat anti-skid 
Maxaret anti-skid units is immediately available 
1 Pacific Airmotive Corporation. Since PAC 
hes are located in key Western centers, spare 
are always close at hand for any operator. 
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oe PAC MEANS QUALITY IN AVIATION—PRODUCTS—SERVICES—FACILITIES 


RLIFT 


BURBANK, CALIF., March, 1960— Pacific Airmotive Corporation is 


designated as the authorized overhaul and testing facility, west of the 
Mississippi River, for aircraft anti-skid equipment manufactured by 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company. 

The agreement provides for PAC to handle the repair, overhaul, 
testing and exchange of Decelostat anti-skid and Maxaret anti-skid 
units throughout the western United States and Canada, Mexico, and 
the Far East for both airline and corporate operators. These anti-skid 
control systems are standard equipment on Fairchild F-27s, Grum- 
man Gulfstreams, Bristol Britannias, Viscounts, Convairs, Lodestars, 
Learstars, and Super Venturas. They can be applied to virtually 
any aircraft for anti-skid protection! 

A test stand that precision checks and calibrates Decelostat anti- 
skid controller units for all aircraft has been installed by Pacific Air- 
motive at its Burbank plant. With this test equipment available on 
the West Coast for the first time, operators in the west will be able 
to slash weeks off the leadtime for overhaul of anti-skid equip- 
ment! 

Pacific Airmotive has been a distributor of aircraft equipment 
manufactured by Westinghouse Air Brake since June 1958. 


Westinghouse Air Brake 
Aircraft Products Available Throughout West 


Prompt delivery of Westinghouse Air Brake aircraft products, in- 
cluding the widely used anti-skid systems, is available from key 
Western centers. 

According to J. M. Craig, Manager, Products Division, Pacific 
Airmotive Corporation can ship Westinghouse products immediately 
from branches in Burbank, Oakland, Seattle and Honolulu. 

Mid Continent Airmotive Corporation also provides complete 
representation for all aircraft products manufactured by Westing- 
house Air Brake Co., from its offices in Kansas City, Kansas, Denver, 
Tulsa and Chicago, IIl. 


PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE CORPORATION 


2940 North Hollywood Way, Burbank, California - Victoria 9-3481 


BRANCHES: Also distributed by MID CONTINENT AIRMOTIVE CORP. 
Burbank, Oakland, in Kansas City, Kan., Chicago, IIl., 
Seattle, Honolulu Denver, Colo., Tulsa, Okla. 








NEW PRODUCTS 


search. Weighing 47 Ibs., the hoist can be 
operated electrically or manually to lift 
more than 6,000 Ibs. It’s about the size 
of a tank-type vacuum cleaner. 

The anti-fouling facility will prevent 
cable fouling and backlash even with 
high axial compressive loads. It is a 
spring shroud device which covers the 
drum. 

The hoist is powered by a three-phase, 
400 cycle reversible motor. Modifications 
to 24 v de or 60 cycle ac motors are 
available. 

Write: Dept. A/L, AiResearch, 985! 
Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sepulveda 


c § 
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Torque Tools 


A torque wrench with interchangeable 
heads adjustable from 14 in. to 3 in. and 
up to 1,600 in. Ibs. is made by Richmont, 
Inc. Called the Livermont Torque Con- 
trol System it is available with a portable 
Analyzer to test and set wrenches. 

The wrenches and Analyzer may be 


purchased separately or in a combination 
package. The complete package includes 
a carrying case. 


Write: Dept. A/L, Richmont, Inc., 
Myrtle Ave., Monrovia, Calif. 


922 South 


Navigation Computer 


Tradewind Airport Corp. has come up 
with a new idea in computers. One face 
of the six-inch computer solves any prob- 
lem connected with ADF navigation, and 
the other side can solve any Omni prob- 
lem. 


The unit, called the Model RN-1 Radio 
Navigator, gives pictorial representation 
of any problem associated with tracking 
and allows the pilot to tell his position 
relative to the ground station. 

The computer with case and 60-page 
instruction manual is priced at $12. It is 
available from Tradewind distributors 

Write: Dept. A/L, Tradewind Airport Corp, 
Amarillo, Texas. 


INFO FOR THE ASKING 


Fuel pumps—Catalog of refueling 
equipment for mobile or hydrant refuel. 
ing systems. 

Write: Dept. A/L, Avery-Hardoll, 
Road, Chessington, Surrey, Gt. Brit. 





Ltd., Oakcroff 


Ayer Liner—Lavishly illustrated bro 
chure showing conversions of former 
American Airlines Convair 240 aircraft 
for corporate use. 


Write: Dept. A/L, Frederick B. Ayer s t eee 
Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, 


Visual glide path—Preliminary hand 
book on R.A.E.-Thorn visual glide path 
indicator system. 


Write: Dept. A/L, Thorn Electrical Industries Lid. 
Grt. Cambridge Rd., Enfield, Gt. Brit. 


Aircraft equipment—Fat booklet de 
scribes wide range of aircraft electrical 
equipment. 

Write: Dept. A/L, British Thomson-Houston Co, 
Lid.. Raglan St., Coventry, Gt. Brit. 


Air safety—lllustrated brochure e& 
plains use of high-speed translator and 
Continued on page 70 





HE NEW DC-8B joins the National 707 Jet Fleet to provide the 
latest in First Class and Coach Jet service to New York. National 
offers the greatest frequency of Jet flights between New York and 


Florida — 10 flights daily. 


first with Jets in the U.S.A 


Now, first to offer both 
DC-8B an 
7Q7 sets between 
NEW YORK 


and 


MIAMI 


*DC-88 service eff. Feb 


A\RLFT 









FOR POWER 
AND ECONOMY 
AOLLS-ROYGE 
TYNE PROPJETS © 


were chosen for the 











HIGH TAKE-OFF POWER 
5730 e.h.p. makes possible the lifting of heavy loads. 


LOW ENGINE WEIGHT 
2724 /b., gives increased payload. 


LOW SPECIFIC FUEL CONSUMPTION 
0.388//b/e.h.p./hr. cuts operating costs. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL !— 
** The Forty Four has been engineered by Canadair and fitted with Rolls-Royce 
Tyne 12 engines—probably one of the most efficient turbo-prop power sources 
yet developed and key to the economy promised by the air-frecghter.” 


Canadair Foriy Four’s have been ordered for the Royal Canadian Air Force 
Ihe Flying Tiger Line and Seaboard & Western Airlines 

Rolls-Royce Tynes have also been chosen for other leading prop-jet aircraft, 
notably the Vickers Vanguard (ordered by Trans-Canada Air Lines and 
British European Airways), the Short Britannic 3 (for the Royal Air Force), 
the Fairey Rotodyne, the Transall C160 and the Breguet 1150 


ROLLS-ROYCE OF CANADA LIMITED, BOX 1400, ST. LAURENT, MONTREAL 9, P.Q. 
ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED - DERBY - ENGLAND 


Aero Engines ¢ Motor Cars © Diesel and Gasoline Engines ¢ Rocket Motors * Nuclear Propulsion 


editor system for data compression in air 


safety studies. 
Write: De . A/L, Consolidated Electrodynamics 
Corp., 360 Sierra Madre Villa, Pasadena, lif. 


Oxygen—Bulletins outlining availability 
of oxygen systems, portable breathing ap- 
paratus, automatic liferafts, and portable 


fire extinguishers. 
Write: Dept. A/L, Walter Kidde Co., Lid. Bel- 
vue Road, Northolt, Middlesex, Gt. Brit. 


Ground power—Leaflets on ground 
power units being built for British Over- 


seas Airways va Includes mobile units. 
Write: Dept. A/L, Vernons Industries, Ltd., Kirkby 
Industrial Estate, Liverpool, Gt. Brit. 


1960 catalog—Air Associates announces 
release of largest listing of aviation sup- 
plies in their history, the 1960 general 


catalog. 
Write: Dept. A/L, Air Associates, Teterboro, New 
Jersey. 


Leak detectors—Six-page bulletin cov- 
ering use of G.E. halogen leak detectors 
for testing aircraft fuel and hydraulic 


systems. 


we Dept. A/L, General Electric, Schenectedy 
5, 


Executive aircraft—lllustrated booklet 
shows PacAero’s approach to executive 
interiors in a wide range of executive 


aircraft. 
Write: Dept. A/L, PacAero Engineering Corp., 
302! Airport Avenue, Santa Monica, Calif. 


Windshields—Four-page folder on Sier- 
racin’s electrically heated windshields on 
a variety of aircraft. 

Write: Dept. A/L, Sierracin Corp., 
Victory Bivd., Burbank, Calif. 


903 North 


Air-cooled brakes—Engineering booklet 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


== FIRST WITH JETS 
ACROSS THE U.S.A. 


FOR SPRAYING DE-ICING AND 
WASHING FLUID ON PLANES 


AND MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


S—— 


STRAHMAN NOZZLES 
ARE DESIGNED TO REACH 
MARD TO GET AT PLACES 


1 
STRAHMAN VALVES, INC. 


NICOLET AVE., FLORHAM PARK, N. J 


| every vital check .. . 


on Dunlop air-cooled brakes for aircraft 


includes photos, charts, general data. 
Write: Dept. A/L, Dunlop Rubber Co., Litd., Hol- 
brook Lane, Foleshill, Coventry, Gt. Brit. 


Navigation charts—Jeppesen has high 
altitude Jet Avigation charts for pilots 
flying above 24,000 ft., available on sub- 


scription basis oaly 
Write: Dept. A/L, Jeppesen and Co., Stapleton 
Airfield, Denver 7, Colo 


Instrument service—“Motion picture” 
style brochure shows facilities for instru- 


ment service, testing and overhaul. 

Write: an A/L, Hermetic Aircraft Instrument 
Corp., 99 East Hawthorne Ave., Valley Stream, 
L.l., N.Y 


NOTES ABOUT SUPPLIERS 





® Ground carts to check out electrical sys- 
tem of Lockheed C-130B Hamilton Stand- 
ard propellers will be produced by Ham- 
ilton Standard’s Ground Support Equip- 
ment department. 


® Pioneer Aluminum, Los Angeles, distri- 
butor of aluminum aircraft extrusions, an- 
nounces a $1 million construction pro- 
gram. 


® Varig Airlines has named Lockheed Air- 
craft Service to maintain its new fleet of 
Caravelles. Work will be done at Idlewild. 


® Aircraft Engineering and Maintenance 
Co. has been absorbed by International 
Aircraft Services, Inc., continues to oper- 
ate at Oakland, Calif. 


* Irish Air Lines has selected Waste k n 
Corp.’s flight data recorder for its 7(7 
Sale brings Waste King’s backlog in 7. 
corders to more than $1.25 million. O: rer 
sales have been to United, Eastern, No-th. 
west, SAS and Swissair. 


® Midland-Ross Corp., Cleveland, has ac- 
quired Surface Combustion Corp., Toiedo 
and Columbus. Surface Combustion’s Jan- 
itrol division in Columbus makes heating 
products for aircraft. 


®A European pool store for 707 spare 
parts will be established by Boeing at Orly 
International Airport in Paris. Store will 
begin operation this spring on round-the- 
clock basis. 


® Standard Railway Equipment Manufac- 
turing Co., Chicago, has United Air Lines 
contract for blast fences at all airports 
served by the DC-8-equipped carrier 


e Mobile electrical equipment for TWA 
707s will be produced by Leach Corp.'s 
Inet Division at Compton, Calif. It will 
consist of 140-kw, 400-cycle motor-driven 
and Diesel-driven generators on GM 
trucks. Dollar volume will exceed $100,- 
000. 

Leach Corp. will also supply 60-kw, 
400-cycle motors and generators for 
ground support of Swissair DC-8s at 
Idlewild. 


® Canadian Pacific Airlines has placed or- 
ders with Edo (Canada) Ltd., Cornwall, 
Ontario for lightweight (29 Ibs.) Loran 
for installation in Bristol Britannia turbo- 


props. 


ELIMINATE PILOT ERROR 


WITH £3 


Latah La D 


| Ko-Pilot saves planes and lives—provides a certain, easy reminder for 
just with the flick of your finger. Sequences 


CHECK CONTROLS FOR FREEDOM 





available for pre-start; pre-flight; in-flight emergencies; and before 
landings. Non-magnetic, corrosion-proof, moisture-proof. Precision 
made to fit all popular light planes. Easy to install, compact and 
durable. Satisfaction guranteed after 10-day trial or your money re- 
funded in full. Only $15.00, tax included and postpaid. No C.O.D.'s 


| please. Please Specify type of plane. 


Invented and manufactured by an AOPA pilot. 


KO-PILOT MFG. CO. « 


741 Tehama Street « 


Py, AN 


San Francisco 3, California 
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FLIGHTEX FABRIC 


WORLD’S PREMIER. AIRPLANE FABRI 


THE DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


FOR: AIRCRAFT FABRICS « TAPES « ACOUSTICAL INSULATION 


FLIGHTEX 


93 Worth Street e 


FABRICS, 


INC. 


New York 13, N. Y. 


Leading Manufacturers of Fabrics and Tapes for the Aircraft Industry 





HOW UNITED AIR LINES 
HELPS KEEP UP YOUR LOAD FACTOR 


United Air Lines service to its customers and to the airline industry doesn’t 
stop where United’s routes stop. We consider schedules of other airlines as 
extensions of our own . . . and encourage our passengers to fly all the way by 
the most convenient schedule available. You, in turn, consider United’s 
schedules extensions of yours. You can serve cross-country passengers by 
showing how they can connect on one of your flights to a United nonstop 
Jet Mainliner® to either coast. This helps you . . . it helps United . . . it helps 
the whole airline business because it encourages the public to fly all the way. 


New Jetways, used by United at major airports, let you 
board without climbing steps ... without exposure to weather. 








Give Your AD ADded Thrust... 


<taain. eeepc aN 


by airliffing it in the 11TH ANNUAL MAY 1960 


AIR TRANSPORT PROGRESS Issue 


Advertising Impact 


The Very Important People in the air transport field keep 
AIRLIFT’s annual issue of the industry’s progress for 
year-long reference, giving your ad the added impact of 
repeat performance and endurance. It is referred to 
regularly for annual statistics on all phases of air transport 
—from revenues and expenses to employment. No other 
publication offers this regularity of ad exposure to the 
$5-billion air transport market. 


Editorial Impact 


This year's theme will be First Report on Jets—reflecting 
for the first time the large-scale operation of turbine 
transports on the world airline scene and detailing all 
facets including traffic and sales, operations, maintenance, 
overhaul, operating costs. 


Editorial features will include: 


e THE ADVENT OF JETS—A comprehensive analysis 
of the initial effects of the turbines, including specific 
data on results. 

¢ TURBINE EQUIPMENT BOXSCORE—Most com- 
plete roundup yet undertaken on the equipment 
picture, present and future. 

« TURBINE COSTS—An exclusive AIRLIFT analysis 
of the first full year of turbine operating costs includ- 
ing Boeing 707, Douglas DC-8, Lockheed Electra, 
Fairchild F-27, Convair 540 and the Vickers Viscount. 

e LOCAL SERVICE INVENTORY—A complete re- 
port on local airline activities, growth, new routes, 
new equipment, traffic and financial statistics. 


airlif 
AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, INC., World's Largest Aviation Publishers 


1001 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Advertising Headquarters: 20 East 46th Street, New York 17, N.Y., YUkon 6-3900 


e TRAFFIC ANALYSIS—First Class vs. Coach. A 
report on the year-by-year rise in the percentage of 
coach passengers in the total air traffic picture. 


e AIR TRANSPORT U.S.A.—An appraisal of U.S. 
Airlines by class of carrier including rankings of 
airlines in passenger miles, passengers, mail, express 
and freight. 


e INTERNATIONAL AIRLINE ROUNDUP—Car- 
rier by-carrier report on results for 1959 and outlook 
for 1960 based on an exclusive AIRLIFT survey. 


e AIR CARGO REPORT—Complete ’59 record anda 
look at what’s ahead in 1960. Included are statis- 
tics for mail, freight and express. 


PLUS—These outstanding regular statistical summaries 
that have made past editions of the Air Transport Prog- 
ress Issue the “bible” of the industry: Selected Airline 


Expenditures, Airlines’ On Time Report, Transatlantic 


Traffic, Load Factors, Air Transport Speeds, Fuel/Oil 
Analysis, Engine Overhaul Periods, Aircraft Seating, 
Operating Costs, Maintenance Costs, Aircraft Utilization, 
Pilot Employment, Maintenance Employment. 


Reap the Benefits of ADded Thrust 


Reserve space now for the May Annual Air Transport 
Progress Issue of AIRLIFT for continuous impact 
throughout the year. 


Closing date for May issue: April 15. 


Chances are you'll be busy then, so reserve your space 
Nou. 


Magazine of World Air Transportation 
Wayne W. Parrish, Editor and Publisher 


A!RLIFT 

















THE BULLETIN BOARD 


Undisplayed Advertising: $2.00 per line, minimum charge $6.00. Cash with order. 
Estimate 30 capital letters and spaces - line; 40 small lower-case letters and 
spaces per line. Add two lines if Box Number is included in lieu of advertiser's 
name and address. 


Displayed Advertising: $20.00 per column inch. Space units up to full es ac- 
cepted in this section for classified-type advertising. ° sae 


Forms close three weeks preceding date of issue. Address all correspondence to 
Classified Advertising Department, Airlift Magazine, 1001 Vermont Ave., N.W., 


Washington 5, D.C 
FOR SALE 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


AC Spark Plug Div., General Motors 
Corp. : k 
pom eS P. Brother & Co. 

Air Cruisers Div., Garrett Corp. 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 

Air France ere Were 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 

Research Aviation Service Co. 
Div., Garrett Corp. ; 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 

Airwork Corp. 
Agency—Gene Wyble Adv. 

All American Engineering Co. 
Agency—Jackson Wright Associates, Adv. 

Allison Div., General Motors Corp. 46 


FOR SALE 
Agency Kedar Agency, Ine SPARE PARTS INVENTORY 
American Airlines, Inc. 49 


Agency—Young & Rubicam, Inc. for 
a a « C-46—DC-4—DC-6 
sete oes : AIRCRAFT 
Agency—MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. also— 
Pratt & Whitney 
R2800 CB16/17 Engines 


B & H Instrument Co., Inc. .... 12 
Agency—The Kotula Co. 

The Flying Tiger Line Inc. 
Burbank, Calif. 


Boeing Alspione Co. 14 
Agency—Fletcher Richards, Calkins & 
Holden, Inc. 
Call or Cable 
Doug Duly 
Tel.: TRiangle 7-3411 Cable: Flytiger 





ENGINE DOLLYS 
WORK STANDS 


AEROL CASTERS 
AF TARPAULINS 
(Rubberized Nylon) 


MACON IRON & 
PAPER STOCK CO. 
P. O. Box 506 MACON, GA. 


Braniff International Airways, Inc. 13 
Agency—Potts Woodbury, Inc. 
Bristol Siddeley Engines, Ltd. 16&17 

Agency—Young & Rubicam, Ltd. 

Bulletin Board (Classified) 73 

Canadair Limited .38 & 39 
Agency—Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 

Champion Spark Plug Co. 6&7 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 

Collins Radio Co. 76 
Agency—W. D. Lyon Co. 

Delta Air Lines 43 
Agency—Burke Dowling Adams, Inc. 

Flightex Fabrics, Inc. 70 AN FITTINGS & HARDWARE 

aa ae Powerad Co. Stainless, Aluminum, Brass, Steel All sizes— 
rontier Air Lines, Inc. 63 immediate delivery from world’s largest shelf stock. and supervisory experience with Amer. flag 
Agency—Rippey, Henderson, Bucknum & Co. Buy direct from manufacturer. Lower prices— and local service carrier. (background in- 

Hawker Siddeley Aviation, Div Sir ee ee Se ee ees cludes reservations, sales, PR, space control, 
W. G. Armstrong Whitworth ware. We machine parts to your own print; also, operations, traffic, charter and _ schedule 
Aueroft Ltd g 35 - ’ ’ planning, community affairs, and station 


we sell AN & MS Forgings. > Theat , —y 
mgmt.) esire @ y same to . n. 
Agency—Dolan, Ducker, Whitcombe & COLLINS ENGINEERING CORPORATION or Sales in Went Yor resume ond detnied 
tewart Ltd. 


9050 Washington Bivd., Culver City, California background write: Box 200, AIRLIFT Maga- 
C. G. Hokanson Co., Inc. 60 zine, 1001 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 
Agency—The Essig Co. 5, D.C. 


Kollsman_ Inst + Corp. 41 
co aer sith ater “Mabuchi, Inc. - FOR SALE 
C-46F AIRCRAFT 
Passenger and Cargo 


Agency—Conley, Baltzer & Steward 
National Air Lines, Inc. 68 
With or Without 
T-Category Kit Installed 











SITUATION WANTED 


SITUATION WANTED 


Engineer, Strong Aijirline Engr.- 
Admin. Background in Operational, Fa- 
cilities and Airport. Desires Growth Op- 
portunity, Box 199, AIRLIFT MAGAZINE, 
1001 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


AIRLINE: Young (under 30) married man, 
B.S., presently employed, 4 yrs. broad mgmt. 


Young 























HELP WANTED 


A & E Mechanic & Pilot for Executive Air- 
craft based—central New York, with com- 
mercial license, instrument rating. Position 
involves flying and maintaining an Aero 
Commander and a D18S Beechcraft. Flying 
time will be approximately 20 hrs. per month. 
balance on maintenance of aircraft. Send 
complete history to J. H. Messenger, c/o 
A. S. Wikstrom, Inc., P.O. Box 217, Skanea- 
teles, New York. 


Agency—Marschalk & Pratt, Div. of 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
Pacific Airmotive & Subsidiaries 
Agency—Gaynor & Ducas, Inc. 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Acency—Lambert & Feasley, Inc. 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div., 








United Aircraft Corp. 

Ac ncy—Campbell-Ewald Co. 

Rolls-Royce, Ltd. 

Ac ocy—The Wesley Associates, Inc 

Rosemount Engineering Co. 

Ac y—Midland Associates 

Sikor.y Aircraft Div., United 
aft Corp. 29 
y—Campbell-Ewald Co. 
Refining Co. 19 
y—Geyer Morey Madden & Ballard, Inc 
Gyroscope Co. Div., The 
y Rand Corp. 10 
y—Reach, McClinton & Co. 
n Valves, Inc. 70 
—Picard Advertising, Inc. 
ne, 5! 
y—Naycraft Co. 
Yorld Airlines, Inc. 4 
—Foote, Cone & Belding 
Air Lines, Inc. . 71 
—N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
Armstrong, Ltd. 31 & 32 
y—McCann Erickson, Inc. 
Air Lines, Inc. 56 
y—Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
rn, Inc, 
Electric Co. 21 
—Valentine-Radford Adv. 


Immediate Delivery 


The Flying Tiger Line Inc. 
Burbank, Calif. 


Call or Cable 
Fred Benninger 


Executive Vice President 
Tel: Triangle 7-3411 Cable: Flytiger 











FOR SALE 
1955 BEECHCRAFT E-18S 
Immediate Delivery 

Excellent condition, Beechcraft Radio 
Installation “C,” De-icing equipment, 
Two red rotating lights, Five chairs, 
Nose tank and four wing tanks, Exter- 
ior—blue and white, Interior—light blue 
and gray with blue leather trim, Yellow 
tweed curtains and head rests. Contact 
John B. Roberts, Box 4, Kingsport, 
Tennessee. Circle 5-3179. 





MANAGER OF RADIO & 
ELECTRICAL MAINTENANCE 

& ENGINEERING 
Airline requires immediately a _tech- 
nically qualified engineer or equivalent 
who can assume responsibility for engi- 
neering and maintenance of airline 
ground communications, aircraft radio, 
navigational aids and aircraft electrical 
systems. Must be capable of evaluating 
new electronic equipment including 
radar, auto pilots, communication equip- 
ment, etc. 
Salary: Open 
Write: Director of Personnel 


Allegheny Airlines, Inc. 
Hangar 12, Nat’l Airport 
Washington 1, D.C. 














SUPERINTENDENT OF STATIONS 


Local Service airline needs man ex- 
perienced in the airline industry in the 
areas of ground facilities, personnel re- 
quirements, training of station person- 
nel. Excellent opportunity for queiified 
individual. Send complete resume to 
P.O. Box 198, AIRLIFT MAGAZINE, 1001 
Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 








1960 


73 








EN ROUTE 


Come with me to the loveliest kingdom 
in all the world. It is called Nepal. 

Prior to 1947 not more than fifty West- 
ern nationals had ever entered this small 
country sandwiched between India and 
the Himalayas. Following the revolution 
of 1950 when the Rana family of prime 
ministers was ousted after a 104-year 
rule, a few visitors were permitted in. 

But these outsiders were few in num- 
ber until the fabulous Coronation of King 
Mahendra in 1955, the most colorful and 
impressive ceremony of this century. 
Lowell Thomas filmed this event, which 
drew diplomatic representatives from 
around the world and marked the emer- 
gence of hidden Nepal into the world at 
large. 

By 1957, fewer than a thousand Amer- 
icans had yet to enter Nepal. By No- 
vember, 1958, when my wife and I, and 
Ralph Cohen of IATA, flew there with 
the guiding help of Jules Gindraux of 
TWA, we were still in the category of 
discoverers. 

Nepal is not big, but still and all it's 
500 miles long and 150 miles wide, about 
the size of Florida. It has 8.5 million 
inhabitants. Not until 1956 was_ there 
even a road into the country from India, 
all access being by trails over the moun- 
tains and everything was transported in 
or out on the backs of coolies. Even today 
the road is negotiable only by the hardiest 
trucks or jeeps in the dry season. 

But there is an air service six days a 
week with an Indian Airlines Corp. 26- 
seat DC-3 when the weather is good 
enough to get through the mountain pass. 
It is a colorful trip, and there is never 
an empty seat. On board are Indians and 
Nepalese, the women draped with color- 
ful saris. Everybody has _ packages, 
bundles, handbags. There is always plenty 
of mail and freight. This is the basic life- 
line to and from a country. 

From takeoff at the hot and miserable 
airfield at Patna in India, to the Nepal- 
ese capital of Kathmandu, is only a hop 
of 55 minutes. But from the time of take- 
off the DC-3 climbs steadily to negotiate 
the pass at about 13,000 feet. The big 
town of Patna with its sea of whitewashed 
buildings sprawls below along the wide 
Ganges river, then the foothills are 
reached and the terrain is rugged. Some of 
this area is noted for tiger hunting. 

But in a mere 55 minutes, you move 
from one world to another. As soon as 
the pass is breached, everything is differ- 
ent. You enter the main Nepal valley with 
a backdrop of the stupendous snow- 
covered Himalayan range, a valley with 
agricultural terracing so beautiful that no 
photograph could do it justice. It is a 
lush valley to which the words Shangri- 
La can be accurately applied. 
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DC-3 Bucks Himalaya Peaks 


To Serve Smiling Nepalese 


The houses and other buildings, only 
minutes away from India, are entirely 
different. They are made of brick, and 
they are three and four stories instead of 
one or two. Less than an hour by air, but 
an expedition of days ten years ago. Jules 
Gindraux had told us that Nepal would 
be a tremendous surprise. He couldn't 
have been more right, 

The airport isn’t much to brag about, 
but it’s adequate for DC-3s. The terminal 
is poor. In 1958 there were no airway 
aids. Visual flying only. But for the daily 
plane there is always a crowd to meet 
arrivals or to say farewell to the outgoing 
load. Confusion prevails but everybody 
is happy. And colorful costumes abound. 

Thanks to advance word from Ameri- 
can Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker in 
New Delhi (one of the best U.S. repre- 
sentatives overseas today), we were met 
by a delegation from the U.S. Operations 
Mission stationed in Kathmandu. In 
nothing flat we had our bags through 
customs and were on our way to town. 

I wish I had words to describe ade- 
quately the beauty of the place and the 
always-smiling people. Here is a country 
that existed without change since man 
first inhabited the globe, with only a few 
unobtrusive modern trimmings to mar the 
atmosphere. There are some automobiles, 
but not enough to matter. There are some 
roads, but very few can be used except 
with jeeps. There is some electricity, but 
it may go out at any time. 

Of intense interest to me was the archi- 
tecture. There are thousands and thou- 
sands of temples in and near Kathmandu, 
some small, some large, but all of a 
fascinating style. But even the houses and 
shops were distinctly different than any 
I had ever seen. At first I couldn't figure 
out why a four-story building looked so 
odd until it was pointed out that the first 
floor is of normal height, the second floor 
isn’t quite as high, and the third and 
fourth floors are progressively smaller in- 
height. Those who go to the top floor 
have to stoop over. Don’t ask me why, 
but they're all that way. 

Who are the Nepalese? Their origin 
isn’t precisely known, but there is strong 
evidence of a Tibetan/Mongolian/ Indian 
Aryan mixture. Recorded history goes 
back only to 70 B.C. The people have 
never been dominated by a foreign country 
and hence are likeable and friendly to all 
visitors. They are almost childlike, at 
times. I never saw one who didn’t smile. 
They seem to be timeless in a land of 
timelessness. 

The Nepal Valley is at 4,500 feet alti- 
tude, with heavy monsoon rainfall in the 
summer months and a crisp cold in the 
winter. Blue skies prevail in fall and 
spring. Summer is hot. In other parts of 


Three little Nepalese snapped by WWP. 


Nepal there is a great diversity of climate, 
ranging from arctic in the Himalayas to 
sub-tropical in the south. 

Nepal is the most religious country 
I've ever been in. It is the home of two 
distinct religions with the people divided 
about equally between them. There is 
both Hinduism and Buddhism, co-exist- 
ing harmoniously. There are even some 
temples containing the symbols of both. 
There are so many Gods that no one 
could record them all and every Nepalese 
worships his own assortment. There are 
so many different religious holidays affect- 
ing different people that a reliable work 
schedule would be impossible to put to- 
gether. 

The land in the Nepal Valley is in- 
credibly fertile, estimated to be some 800 
feet deep. Three crops are obtained a 
year—two of rice and one of bricks. Yes, 
that’s right. Each year a layer is taken 
off for making bricks. Agricultural ex- 
perts say they have never seen a better 
example of using and maintaining the land 
anywhere in the world, and that the 
terracing on the hillsides is a_ scientific 
wonder. 


Photo by WWP 
One of the thousands of temples i: 204 
near Kathmandu. 
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BENDIX CAPACITORS COVER A FULL TEMPERATURE SPECTRUM 


Environmental resistance 


No voltage derating 


Un 


> 


ALL FEATURE THESE IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES: 


er 125°C.— Specials 


»and weight reductions at high 
ges e Drift —.25% capacitance 
ge typical from —55°C. to 
C. e High I. R.—1500 
1m X microfarads typical at 
e Solid impregnants—no 
leakage. 
. to 200°C.— Available soon 
to 6.0 mfd., 200 V to 3 KV, 
ls to 10 KV. e Molded and 


housed; tubular and rectangu- 


Wide voltage range 
Solid impregnants 


High I. R. 


lar e Size and weight reduction— 
over plastic film and stacked mica 
types, particularly at high voltages 
e Drift—1% capacitance change 
typical from —55°C. to +200°C. 
e High I. R.—50 megohm X micro- 
farads typical at 200°C. e Proved 
in 4 years’ usage. 


200°C. to 315°C.—In production 
e .05 to 4.0 uf, 600 V and up e Drift 
3% capacitance change typical from 


For full details, write: 


Scintilla Division 


Sidney, New York 


Wound mica papers 


Radiation resistant 
Exceptional stability 


—55°C. to +315°C. e High I. R.— 
10 megohm X microfarads typical 
at 315°C. e Nothing smaller at 
315°C. 


315°C. to 400°C.— In development 
e .001 to 6.0 uf, 150 V and 600 V 
e Drift—5% capacitance change 
typical from —55°C. to +426°C. 
e High I. R.—1 megohm X micro- 
farad typical at 400°C. e Prototype 
availability e Only inorganic 
materials used. 
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PROVED BY 
MORE THAN 
JA000 INSTALLATIONS 


51X-3/344D-1 


51R-3 VHF Receiver 

Provides 280 channels with 100 ke spac- 
ing between 108.0 - 135.9 me for reception 
of localizer, omni-range and communica- 
tion signals. Weight: 29.5 lbs. 


51R-4 Navigation Receiver 

A single case unit, the 51R-4 provides 
complete navigation and communication 
receiver service utilizing 880 channels 
with 50 ke yo SEE 108.0 - 151.95 
me. Weight: 24 Ibs. 


VOR-101 

The 51X-2 VHF Receiver is combined 
with the 344B-1A VOR/LOC Instrumen- 
tation Unit to provide complete VHF fre- 
quency service. a 51X-2 features 880 
channels with 50 spacing between 

108.0 - 151.95 me. i. Weight: 23 lbs. 


COLLINS RADIO COMPANY + 





Collins VOR systems provide highly accurate, reliable 
navigation service for any type aircraft. The proof of 
Collins dependable VOR performance is the more than 
33,000 system installations in military, business and 
commercial aircraft — single engine to trans-continental 
jet. Each system is backed by Collins’ 12 years of 
specialized VOR design and manufacture experience. 
Choose your navigation receiver from the 

Collins line of quality VOR systems — one to fit 

your flying requirements. 





351A-! 
Accessory Frame 


Most popular full service system on the 
market today. 


VOR-102 


Utilized where RMI service is not de- 
sired, the 51X-2 VHF Receiver is con- 
nected with the 344A-1 VOR/LOC In- 
strumentation Unit for course selection, 
cross pointer and flag services. System 
Weight: 19 Ibs. 


Lightweight Standard 

Navigation System 

The panel mounted 51X-3 VHF Receiver 
combined with the 344A-1 VOR/LOC In- 
strumentation Unit provides the same 
services as the VOR-102. The 51X-3 fea- 
tures 190 channels with 100 ke spacing 
between 108.0 - 126.9 mc. System Weight: 
11.75 (18.25 lbs. with 1X3 power sup- 
ply). Deluxe service for light twins. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA DALLAS, 


TEXAS «+ 


51X3/344B-1A 


Lightweight NAV/COMM system 


The 344D-1 VOR Instrumentation Unit 
is combined with the 51X-3 VHF Re 
ceiver for Left-Right VOR/LOC indica 
tion, reciprocal bearing, To-From_ infor- 
mation and VOR course selection. Sys 
tem Weight: 5.15 Ibs. (11.9 Ibs. with 51X- 
3 power supply). Designed for single em 
gine aircraft and back-up use on twins. 


Lightweight Deluxe 

Navigation System 

The panel mounted 51X-3 VHF Rex eiver 
and the 344B-1A Instrumentation Un tam 
combined to provide complete navig 3 
services. System Weight: 15.75 lbs. (22 
with 51X-3 power supply). Full 190 

nel service for medium and heavy t 
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